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a Poilu, What Are You Fighting For? 
By HENRI BARBUSSE ‘J 
James Joyce 
By SCOFIELD THAYER 
a Scribner Publications 
@ 
The Valley of Democracy Present-Day Warfare 
The People and Activities How an Army Trains and Fights 
of the Middle West By CAPTAIN JACQUES ROUVIER 
By MEREDITH NICHOLSON of the French Military Mission to the United 
War conditions permeate this book. Mr. States. 
Nicholson has traveled and talked with many Captain Rouvier has been remarkably suc- 
kinds of men, and has watched the develop- cessful in making plain the intricacies of 
ment of the war spirit in the West from apathy warfare to-day to the lay mind, so that while 
to enthusiasm. This is a book of the present this book will be of great value to any man 
day—a thoughtful book—a book that pic- who has recently entered or is about to enter 
tures the Valley of Democracy coming to be, the service, it will be invaluable to any 
} as the author says, “The Valley of Decision.” poe ae oe tet pe FE  ebinged 
F Illustrations by Walter Tittle. $2.00 net real conception of the nature and the import- 
ance of his work in relation to the war. 
Our Navy in the War Illustrated. $1.35 net 
By LAWRENCE PERRY Lovers of Louisiana 
oe By GEORGE W. CABLE 
A complete record, full of illuminating illus- ‘ - . 
trations and adventurous incidents, of the This delightful romances opens at Atlantic 
achievement of the navy in all its lines, in- City. These two old New Orleans families, 
mak cluding the marines, camouflage, etc. between which a certain inherited hostility 
r TIL d existed, are thrown together for a time, with 
= ustrated. $1.50 net the result that the young lawyer who is 
& destined to be the head of one falls in love 
New and Cheaper Edition _ 5 ee Coouks, Sinieapes a A 
other. e New Yor ne says: “It is 
ret, Men of the Old Stone Age a winning tale of beauty and sympathetic 
Their Environment, Life and Art appeal.” enetiens 
salt By HENRY FAIRFIELD OSBORN The Earthquake 
true ; — of the American Museum of Natural By ARTHUR N 
fact, Hist , ms é 
aits, . Bishop William Lawrence says: “ ‘The 
| : The 1 first full and authoritative presentation Earthquake’ is interesting, has reality, 
of what has been actually discovered up to humor, and movement, and what jis more, it 
the present time in regard to human pre- strikes a high note of patriotism.” 
(Now in its sixth large printing.) $1.50 net 











history. Illustrated. $3.50 net 
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LIPPINCOTT 


POR SALE AT ALL ° 
BOOKSTORES 


J. B. Lappincott CoMPANY 





Monographs o= Experimental 


Forced eomeaiie Tropism, 
and Animal Conduct 


By Jacques Loes $2.50 net. 

A remarkable project, of 
enormous importance to the 
scientific world, is this series 
of monographs, designed to do 
for America what has been 
done along this line in England 
by her most famous scientific 
authors. Biology has begun to 
adopt the methods of exact 
science, and it is the aim of 
this series to further this de- 
velopment. The editors will 
be Jacques Loeb, of Rocke- 
feller Institute; T. H. Morgan 
and W. J. V. Osterhout. 


Projects and Problems in the 
i Grades 


By Atice M. KrRaCKowWIZER 
$1.28 net. 

The product of practical ex- 

perience, this volume of plans 


and outlines for series of les-— 


sons to cover many days of 
work, is designed to train the 
child for independent thought. 
It will prove a valuable aid to 
primary and kindergarten 
teachers. 

Experimental and 

Agricultural Botany 

By Met T. Coox 

Illustrated. $1.50 net. 
The author has put new life 

into the study of boteny—it is 
a living subject, connected with 
every-day life in a way to 
arouse the student’s ambition 
and interest. 









New Books—In Preparation 


The Romance of Old Philadelphia 


By Joun T. Faris 
100 illustrations. Frontispiece in color. Octavo. $4.50 net 


Gold from mines of historical wealth of rare value; the mmance 
of adventure and state building, as lived from day to day by typical 
Colonial pioneers. 


Decorative Textiles 


By Georce LELAND HUNTER 
25 illustrations in color and 150 in half-tone. 4to. $1500 net, 


The first comprehensive book on decorative textiles for wall, floor 
and furniture coverings—those who buy and those who make and sell 
will find it indispensable: 


Joseph Pennell’s Liberty Loan Poster 
A Text-Book for Artists and Amateurs, Governments, 
Teachers and Printers. $1.00 net. 


The right technical method of making a Poster, fully illustrated 
by a master of the art. Drawings in black and white and cobr show 
every step in the process. 


Swinburne’s Child Poems 


Illustrated by ArtHuR RACKHAM 
8 color plates and many illustrations in the text. $3.00 net. 


Edmund Gosse has carried out a plan once made by the poet, to 
gather his poems on childhood in one volume, and Arthur Rackham 
has interpreted them exquisitely. 


FICTION 
Esmeralda, or Every Little Bit Helps 


By Nina Wiicox Putnam and NorRMAN JACOBSEN 


Frontispiece in color, 4 in half-tone by May Wilson Preston. 
$1.00 net. 











A Western girl puts pep into war activities in New York social 
circles, to the confounding of conservative and snobbis! embers and 
the delight of masculine recruits. A breezy, joyous romance. 


The Historical Nights Entertainment 
By RAFAEL SABATINI 
Author of “The Snare,” “Banner of the Bull,” etc. $1.75 net. 


A group of famous historical events are given dramatic and vivid 
portrayal in the guise of ficticn. Splendid effects are achieved by this 
master of historical fiction. 


Clear the Decks 
A Tale of the American Navy Today 
By “CoMMANDER” 
20 photographic illustrations. $1.50 net. 


i j : val 
The “real thing,” just what may be the history of any young 02 
recruit in the present war, told with zest and humor an vivid realism. 
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New Books—Just Published 


Sienen Lake 


Of international fame as an inventor especially along submarine 
fines, tells the wonderful story of— 


The Submarine in War and Peace 
Its Development and Its Possibilities 


By Srmon Lake, M.I.N.A. 
71 illustrations and a chart. 


ImpoRTANT AND AUTHORITATIVE 
NEW YORK TRIBUNE: “With German submarines prowling about the 
entrance to New York harbor and destroying vessels along the neighborin 

there is peculiar timeliness in this fine volume by one of the chie 

inventors of that style of craft. . . The lay reader will find the narrative and 
descriptions of fascinating interest. A multitude of admirable illustrations add 
to the value of this important and authoritative work.” 

FRESH AND SURPRISING 
PHILA. NORTH AMERICAN: “An interesting historical survey of the rise 
and of the undersea boat. . . The accomplished facts which he educes 
seem as wonderful as any feats of fabled magic. . here is a considerable 
share of fresh and surprising information in this study by an expert of one 
of the most profound mysteries of modern mechanism.’ 

Tue Wortp’s GREATEST AUTHORITY 
BOSTON HERALD: “His inventions contribute importantly to the U-boat’s 
terrible efficiency. He is probably now the world’s greatest authority on under- 
sea navigation. Both scientists and the general run of readers will find his 
volume a work of intense interest.” 


Court and Diplomacy in Austria and Germany 


8 illustrations. By Countess OtGa LEuTRUM - $3.50 net. 

The author was for some time ledy-in-waiting to the Archduchess 
Isabelle. She has an intimate knowledge of the Austrian court and in 
this book gives her memories of many important personages and events. 
It is intensely interesting. 


Home and Community Hygiene 


Illustrated. By Jean Broapuurst, Ph.D. $2.00 net. 
(Lippincot?t’s Home MANUALS) 

New York Tribune: “This volume is nothing less than a cyclo- 
pedia of hygiene, written in a simple style which makes it understand- 
able and interesting to the most inexpert layman, afd yet so scholarly 
and authoritative as to command the respect of the scientific physician 
or sanitarian. For school, for family, for professional library or for 
civic pms it is to be commended in the heartiest and most un- 

s. 


The Business of the Household 
illustrated. By C. W. TaBeEr $2.00 net. 
: (Lippincott’s Home MANuaL SERIES) 

This volume should be in the hands of every head of a family, and 
every High School and Normal and College girl should find it on her 
list of Home Economics texts. It is intended as a text in Home 
Economics courses and gives the student a thorough course in all the 
Problems of home life relating to the finances of the family, a subject 
% far almost ignored in Home Economics classes. 


Injurious Insects and Useful Birds 


418 illustrations. By F. L. WASHBURN $2.00 net. 
’ _ (Lippincott’s Farm MANUvALs) 

This admirable text for agricultural school or college is. equally 

pted to use by the farmer; it is a reference book of intensely 


practical val 


ue. The author knows how to infuse the subject with live 





$3.00 net. 
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FOR SALE AT ALL 
BOOKSTORES 


J B. Lippincott Company 
MONTREAL PHILADELPHIA LONDON 





Modern Shipbuilding Terms 


Defined and Illustrated 
By F. Forrest PEASE 
72 illustrations $2.00 net. 

This is almost an encyclo- 
pedia of the shipbuilding in- 
dustry. All words and phrases 
now used in connection with 
shipbuilding are thoroughly de- 
fined. The 72 illustrations 
show the tools, machines and 
installations which are used. 
A series of special photographs 
show the progressive steps in 
the construction of ships. Sub- 
jects such as Electric Welding 
are ‘treated especially in the 
appendix. Every worker needs 
this book. 

Navigation 

Illustrated by Diagrams 

By Dr. A. G. Mayor 

Princeton University. 
92 line drawings. $1.50 net. 

Young men who wish to 
qualify as Ensigns in the U. S. 
Navy or for Officers in the 
Naval Reserves or Merchant 
Marine, will find this book par- 
ticularly valuable. It is an easy 
complete course which does not 
require a knowledge of Mathe- 
matics other than simple Arith- 
metic. Immediate use can be 
made of the instruction given. 


Aeroplanes a»d Aero Engines 
By “Avion” 
Profusely illustrated. 
$1.00 net. 
An elementary introduction 
to the study of flight in simple 
language yet full enough to 
qualify for the less technical 
positions in the Aviation Serv- 
ice. 
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IMPORTANT FICTION 


A SPANISH EPIC OF THE MARNE 


THE FOUR HORSEMEN OF THE APOCALYPSE. 
By Vicente Blasco Ibanez, author of “The Shadow of the Cathedral.” Net, $1.9 
Authorized Translation by Charlotte Brewster Jordan. 
N. Y. Sun says:—“A work of genius from the hands of the greatest of the Iberian Novelists, 
A powerful and masterful piece of writing with a sense of restraint that places the author in 
the front rank of novelists. A wonderful character study. A stupendous work, and an altogether 
successful attempt to translate the horror of war by means of the written word.” 


SALT. The Education of Griffith Adams. By Charles G. Norris. Net, $1.50 

Hailed by the critics as one of the strongest pieces of fiction written in years. 

The Graphic:—“The most interesting novel that I have read this year, and for many a year 
for that matter.” 

Chicago Post:—“A powerful exhibition of personal literary ability. The characters are real 
flesh and blood, the writing is strong, unadorned, forceful.” 

N. ¥. Tribune:—“This book is assuredly one that must be very seriously reckoned with among 
the important fiction of today.” 


THE LITTLE GIRL WHO COULDN’T-GET-OVER-IT. By Alfred Scott Barry. Net, $1.90 

N. Y. Times says:—“If any lover of the quaint, the whimsical, and the charming should tum 
aside from Mr. Barry’s novel on the supposition that its title indicates a juvenile he would make 
a great mistake. For it is not at all a juvenile, although children with imaginations are likely to 
delight in it. On the contrary, so much is it a story for grown-ups that only those with fully de- 
veloped intellects and hearts can be quite sure of getting the full flavor of its humor, its beauty, 
its romance, and its significance.” 


BEFORE THE WIND. By Janet Laing. Net, $1.50 
' Philadelphia Record says:—“ ‘Before the Wind’ is not a novel to be ignored. It is one of the 
best the presses have given us this year. Its humor, satire and studies of human foibles are 
irresistible.” 

Mrs. Thos. Wentworth Higginson, in a letter to the publishers, dated July 28, 1918, says:— 
“Gentlemen: As I cannot thank the author, I want to thank you for the delightful book ‘Before 
the Wind.’ I have read it twice, and got as much enjoyment out of it the second time as the first.” 


THE UNWILLING VESTAL. By Edward Lucas White, author of “El Supremo.” Net, $1.50 

Boston Post:—“It seems a long journey from rural America of today to ‘the grandeur that 
was Rome,’ but Edward Lucas White makes ancient Rome so understandable that one can get 
there without changing mental gears. Mr. White, without sacrificing historical accuracy, has 
able to write a story of long ago that not only brings the past vividly before our eyes, but also 
keeps us interested in the eventful lives of his characters.” 


THE THIRD ESTATE. By Marjorie Bowen. Net, $1.75 
A forceful and spirited story of the French Revolution. The episodes of those troublous and 
soul-stirring times form the background for a superb portrayal of the brilliant and cruel Marquis 
de Sarcey ahd those men and women unfortunate enough to cross his path. a 
The author has drawn this tumultuous epoch with an intensity of vigor and a romantic interest 
that raise it from the dead ashes of prosaic history to a vivid drama of human life. 


A DREAMER UNDER ARMS. By F. G. Hurrell. Net, $1.50 
A war novel which does not describe the actual fighting but the reaction of war and especially 
of close association with men in the conditions of barracks and trench life on a retired and sensi- 
tive man, who hitherto held himself aloof from his fellow creatures and considered himself rather 
superior to them. 
There is a lot of real human interest in this book which makes it quite unlike any other war 
novel which has yet come out. 


THE WAR DOG. By Edward Peple. Net, 50c. 
Illustrated with a frontispiece in colors by Harrison Fisher. : ; 

A rarely beautiful poem certain to touch the heart of all readers, and especially appealing to 
all lovers of dogs. . j 

All royalties from the sale of this little book will be donated by Mr. Peple to the American Red 
Cross Society. 


UNDER FIRE. A New Edition. _ Net, $1.50 
By Henri Barbusse. : Tanslated by Fitzwater Wray. 

Edmond Rostand says:—“I admire ‘Le Feu’ because it is a poem—a great poem, tumultuous 
and admirably arranged. There is in it what I like most in the world—infinite detail, wees 
meretricious glitter. All whom I have heard discussing it up to the present are unanimously 
agreed on its literary beauty and its tremendously real significance. It is a splendid thing to 
have written a Romance from which History wili borrow.” 


POSTAGE EXTRA. AT ALL BOOKSTORES. 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 681 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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OTHER IMPORTANT BOOKS 





THE SILENT WATCHERS 


England’s Navy During the Great War, What It Is and What We Owe It. 


By Bennett Copplestone, Author of “The Lost Naval Papers.” 


Net, $2.00 


At once a record, an explanation and an appreciation, this remarkable book affords the American reader 

i his first opportunity to realize the spirit and the meaning of that vast unsleeping power, the British 
navy, | what it has meant to the world during the present war. : 3 F 

Mr. Copplestone has had access to high sources of information, his facts are above question and his 
interpretative and narrative powers are bo so unusual as to make this volume not only stimulating and 
absorbing as a story, but a real landmark in naval literature. 


THE NEAR EAST FROM WITHIN 


Net, $5.00 


This astonishing book contains the revelations which the anonymous author, supposedly a highly placed 
German diplomat, has felt it his duty to the world to make concerning the vast underhand machinations of the 


ag Oy regard to the Balkans, Turkey and 


dl lic should have 
FURTHER INDISCRETIONS 


§ E t during the past twenty years. 
k on its first issue in America was suddenly withdrawn from circulation for reasons never yet 
x ge but its yy publishers feel the time has now come when it is right and just that the 
pu fore them the important information the book contains. 


Net, $5.00 


By a Woman of No Importance, author of “Memories Discreet and Indiscreet.” 
“There are not enough indiscretions,” was the only criticism levelled —* “Memories Discreet and Indiscreet,” 


one of the most successful volumes of reminiscences of recent years. “A 


decided to be more indiscreet. 


those who appear in the pages of her new volume are 


oman of No Importance” therefore 


ueen Victoria, Queen Alexandra, King Edward 


VII, the Duke of Connaught, Cardinal Vaughan, Archbishop Temple, Lord Brampton, “Old Q,” Mr. A. J. Balfour, 


Mrs. Langtry, the ubiquitous German Emperor, Joseph Chamberlain, Henry 


GENERAL FOCH AT THE MARNE 
By Charles Le Goffic. Net, $2.00 
With sixteen illustrations and a map. 

An account of the fighting in and near the Marshes 
of- Saint-Gond, with particular attention to the part 
played , oo npeey Foch, in command of the Ninth Army 
at the Battle of the Marne. The translator’s preface 
containing a short account of General Foch’s career, 
will be read with keen interest at the present time. The 
author collected his information from the inhabitants of 
the district of which he writes, during a stay at the 
a Villevenard in the Summer of 1916. He 
deseri with much animation, personal detail and care- 

the nature of the operations which centered 
round the decisive moment of the great battle, which 
was possibly the turning point of the whole war. His 
story is tense with the repressed excitement which is 
natural to a poet dealing with the supreme crisis of his 
country’s history. 





GIRLS’ CLUBS 


Their Organization and Management. 
By Helen J. Ferris. . Net, $2.00 
N. Y. Tribune says:—“A work of inestimable interest 


and practical profit to all real, live, red-blooded irls, | 


while perhaps it might prove the salvation of those of the 
other kind; and it will be of scarcely less value to their 
elders who are concerned in their physical, mental, moral 
and social welfare.” 


MUNICIPAL HOUSECLEANING 


By Wm. Parr Capes and Jeanne D. Carpenter. 
Introduction by Hon. Cornelius F. Burnes. Net, $6.00 
ptichmond Times-Dispatch says:—“There is not a Cham- 
of Commerce, Rotary Club, Woman’s Club, Municipal 
or civic organization of any kind in all the United 
Sates but will find information, advice, suggestion, coun- 
of the sort they constantly need in —— House- 
Suning. .Mr. Capes has given to the book the wisdom 
eet oP omiemee he has gained in his successful work as 
_ the State Bureau of Municipal Information and 
made a tatieely ye b Li —_ ~~ of the 

we come 

towns and villages all over the State.” ee ee ee 





bouchere—to name only a few. 


BRITAIN AFTER THE PEACE 


Revolution or Reconstruction. 

By Brougham Villiers. Net, $2.50 
Boston Post says:—“Mr. Villiers, like most of the 

clear sighted men who are peering into the future, 

doesn’t see the world settling comfortably back into its 

old ways. 

Too much has happened to it, altogether too much. 
He believes that we have to face a complete revolution 
in all our accustomed ways of looking at life. But he 
thinks that if we are big enough to grapple with our 
problems fearlessly, we can have a bloodless revolution 
that will make life fairer for the many than it was in 
1913. His clearly put ideas about demobilization, in- 
dustrial control, taxation, land holdings and forei; 

licies of States, will be stimulating to all readers who 
oresee pos changes impending, but who are enough 
aware of history to realize that they cannot come except 
through travail. 


CREATIVE IMPULSE IN INDUSTRY 
By Helen Marot. Net, $1.50 
Detroit News says:—‘‘Among the genuine forward- 
looking books on the problems of the reconstruction 
period is Helen Marot’s ‘Creative Impulse in Industry.’ ” 
The book contains only four chapters and one idea—- 
but it’s a big idea: “‘How is the industrial efficiency neces- 
sary to America after the war to be uced and main- 
tained without Prussianizing the workers?” 


AMERICAN PROBLEMS OF 
RECONSTRUCTION 


Edited by Elisha M. Friedman. In Press Net, $5.00 
“A symposium to which have contributed many of the 
best known economic, fi ial an logical experts of 
the United States.” Among them are: Frank Vanderlip, 
who writes on “National rift”; Prof. Irving Fisher, 
who has two articles, “The Rate of Interest” ani “Stand- 
ardizing the Dollar’; Charles M. wab, who considers 
“Factors in the Readjustment of Industries,” dealing 
with the subject under the three heads of “Plants, 
“Steel,” and “Chemicals.” Other well known men have 
contributed articles on other phases of the problem. 








FAR AWAY AND LONG AGO. An Autobiographical Record 


By W. H. Hudson. 


A fascinating record of the famous naturalist’s life, beginning at the earliest days, and carryin 
The story is written with striking simplicity and with a charm which will 


to full maturity. 
@ppeal to readers of all tastes. 


In Press Net, $2.50 


on the 
¢ instant 


POSTAGE EXTRA. AT ALL BOOKSTORES. 
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New Crowell Books 





BLANCHON, G. 


Tux New Warrare. Translated by Fred Roth- 
well. An exposition of all the forces which have 
been brought into play in the present war, and a 
forecast, based on the transformations now in p: 

of the forms which war may assume in the future. 


12mo, Net, $1.50 


CHITWOOD, OLIVER PERRY 


Tue Immepiate Causes or tHe Great War. A digest 
of the published correspond of the Powers. 


Revised edition. Net, $1.50 


FARROW, EDWARD S. 


Dictionary or Miiitary Terms. Contains 12,000 war 
words, abbreviations, insignia, etc. Printed on bible 
paper, and bound in flexible waterproof cloth, round 
corners, and sprinkled edges. Pocket size, Net, $2.50 


FOXCROFT, FRANK (Editor) 


War Verse. A choice collection of poetry of real 
merit. Very few of the poems here represented have 
appeared in book form. 


12mo, flexible cloth, gilt top, 
12mo, flexible leather, gilt top, boxed, 


FRASER, CHELSEA CURTIS 


Tue Boy Hixers; or Doing Their Bit for Uncle Sam. 
A book for wide-awake boys. Illustrated. 8vo. 


Net, $1.25 





12mo, 


Net, $1.25 
Net, $2.00 


GRIFFIS, WILLIAM E. 


Dutcn Fairy Tates. Characteristic tales of old Hol- 
land, related by the author of “Brave Little Holland.” 
A few of the titles are: “Why the Stork Loves Hol- 
land,” “The Princess with Twenty Petticoats,” “The 
Boy Who Wanted More Cheese,” etc. 

, Net, $1.25 


Illustrated. 8vo, a 4 ; 


JONES, HENRY WARE 


Sare ann Unsare Democracy. A timely, important, 
and profound work. 8vo, >. «.« a> aaa 


LAMB, CHARLES AND MARY 


TaLes rrom Smaxesrzane. Large type edition, with 
16 illustrations in color. 


CO & 6 se ete & « @ eo He Ge 


LEONARD, NELLIE M. 


Limrpy Toss’ Artic Home. Tells of the experiences 
of the hero as head mouse of the Repte in tetas t 
look after the whole family in the absence of Gran- 
daddy and Uncle Squeaky while attending a Mouse 


Convention. 
Illustrated, Net, $0.50 


LARSON, CHRISTIAN D. 


Heatinc Yoursetr. 
A practical book, . . . 


LEAR, EDWARD 


Tue Boox or Nonsense. Complete in one volume, 
with illustrations by the author. 
12mo, n ° ° e . ° Net, $0.50 


LINDSAY, FORBES 


Every-pay Erriciency. A course which takes up 
suggestion, concentration, worry, poise, memory, 4 


Net, $1.00 


giene, exercise, records, plans, standardizing, etc. 
the Superintendent of School for Salesmen, 
Mutual Life Ins. Co. 12mo, Net, $1.25 


McFEE, INEZ N. 


Littte Tates or Common Turncs. Will help children 
to use their eyes and ears. 
8vo, illustrated, Net, $1.25 


McSPADDEN, J. WALKER 
Famous Guost Storigzs. The best tales of mysiey 
issued in attractive form, and comprising the well 
known stories of Poe, Dickens, Irving, O’Brien, 


DeFoe, etc., with frontispiece. 
12mo, flexible cloth é s . Net, $1.25 


MARDEN, ORISON SWETT 


Tuairt. The American people need this book. 
12mo, y . .« « aa 


Love’s Way. , Dr. Marden’s latest message. 
12mo, cloth, Mies: aS & = Sane 


SABIN, EDWIN L. 


Ow tHe Overtanp Stace, or Terry as a King Whi 
Cub. A story 3 the route from Missouri to 
Lake in 1861-1865. 
Illustrated, 8vo, . . . .- Net, $1.25 


SPYRI, JOHANN 


Littte Miss Grassnorrer. Translated by Helen B. 
Dole. Illustrated in color by Charles Copeland. = 
scene of this pretty story is in the Gemmi Pass in 


-— . beh . « Net, $0.50 


STEVENSON, ROBERTL. 
issn se 


WARNER, AMOS G. 


American CHARITIES. 


Revised Edition, Net, $2.50 
WINES, F. H. 
PUNISHMENT AND Ravenmassen. Net, $2.00 


Revised Edition, . . . 
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THE BOOK OF THE YEAR 


IRELAND 


A STUDY IN NATIONALISM 


B 
FRANCIS HACKETT 


“The Irish question”—long distorted and 
misunderstood, is here stated with clarity 
and eloquence. Prejudice and hatred 
have ever obscured the issues; this book 
will inform the seeker after truth, guide 
those charged with responsibility and 
confound the enemies of real democracy. 
Americans may now judge the case on its 
merits. 

Causes, consequences and remedies are 
presented; the various aspects of the 
problem—economic, religious and na- 
tionalistic —- Ulster, Sinn Fein, the 
Church, are disclosed in true perspective. 
The government, the education, the agri- 
culture and commerce of Ireland, past 
and present, pass before the reader. The 
book, in a word, is the answer to the 
Irish question. 

$2.00 (weight 2 lIbs.). 


HORIZONS 


A BOOK OF CRITICISM 


B 
FRANCIS HACKETT 


This book groups the work of ten years. 
It has a new introduction, five essays on 
Wells, two on Samuel Butler, three on 
Bennett, six on American plays, seven 
on the war. Most of the fifty essays have 
appeared in The New Republic. 

“A critical spirit singularly inquisitive and un- 
inhibited ; honest and susceptible ; poetic, pliant, 
adventurous. This is criticism uncommonly 


fine figured and acute.”—Lawrence GILMAN in 
North American Review. 


$2.00 (weight 2 Ibs.). 


Good booksellers can supply you immediately. 


If you prefer buying of the publisher books will be sent c. o. d. un- 
less you remit (including parcel post charge) with order. Weights 
are given so you may send the exact cost. 


B. W. HUEBSCH 225 Fifth ave. NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers please mention Tue D1ar. 


By ARTHUR HENDERSON, M.P. 
The 
AIMS of LABOUR 


“Probably the most epoch-marking if not 
epoch-making document that has ever been 
given to the world, not excepting the Magna 
Charta, or the Declaration of Independence. 
Never, indeed, since the test labor-leader 
of all ages issued his manifesto to the rulers of 
Egypt on behalf of the oppressed Israelites, 
have the privileged classes been addressed in 
terms so eqn pe A and unmistakable and in 
language so well adapted to their understand- 
ing.” —ALEXANDER MACKENDRICK in The Public. 


Including full text of ‘““Inter-Allied Labour War Aims” 
and ‘Labour and the New Social Order.” 


$1.00 (weight 1 Ib.). 








By VAN WYCK BROOKS 


LETTERS & 
LEADERSHIP 


Has our idealism broken down? Are we 
the victims of commercialism? Is Young 
America spiritually anarchistic? Is our cre- 
ative life sapped by an economic system that 
makes our criticism a failure? What is lack- 
ing in our thinking and in our thinkers? 

The author answers these questions in a 
provocative work that presents an American 
ideal and indicates the path that leads to it. 


$1.00 (weight 1 Ib.). 








By LUDWIG LEWISOHN 


The POETs of 
MODERN FRANCE 


A notable contribution to the spiritual his- 
tory of modern France; the new poetry and 
the new criticism. 

Part I. A critical and philosophical account 
of the poetry of modern France. 

Part II. Translations — preserving the 
original metre, savor and style—of sixty poems 
by the most distinguished poets of Belgium 
and France. A _ general bibliography and 
sketches of the poets. 

“Any book that will make available the his- 
tory and development of modern French poetry 
since Baudelaire, Mallarmé and Verlaine, 
should be eagerly welcomed.”—New York 
Evening Post. 


$1.50 (weight 1 Ib.). 
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NOW READY 
“A CHALLENGE TO TWO GENERATIONS” 


H. G. Wells’ New Novel 
JOAN AND PETER 


THE STORY OF AN EDUCATION 





In JOAN AND PETER Mr. Wells 
has vitalized problems of vast impor- 
tance and told a story of compelling 
interest. 





The development of character in the 
children, Joan and Peter, the swiftly 
shifting world scenery that is back- 
ground to their youth, the brilliant 
commentary on current educational 
ideas, are presented by Mr. Wells 
with a directness and power that 
make this novel a story for all intelli- 
gent people. 


H. G. Wells’ New Novel 
JOAN AND PETER 


Ready Today at All Bookstores, $1.75 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY :: Publishers :: NEW YORK 
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The Writing and Reading of Verse 
By LIEUT. C. E. ANDREWS, U.S. A. 


An interesting analysis of English verse forms and metrical effects, with a delightful chapter 
on vers libre, and a study of the old French forms which contains much new material. $2.00 net. 


Unchained Russia 


By CHARLES EDWARD RUSSELL ‘ 

An informing and accurate study of Revolutionary Russia, explaining the different political 
points of view of the many contending parties which have been struggling for supremacy since 
the downfall of the Czar. $1.50 net. 


The United States in the World War 


By JOHN BACH McMASTER : 
A leading historian’s carefully compiled, clearly stated presentation of the events which brought 
about the participation of the United States in the War. Ready in October. 8vo. $3.00 net. 


Fighting France 
By LIEUT. STEPHANE LAUZANNE = 
The real story of what France has suffered and accomplished in the war, told by the distin- 
ished editor of Le Matin, now a member of the French Commission in the United States. 
book refutes absolutely the lying Hun propaganda that France is “bled white.” $1.50 net. 


An Ethical Philosophy of Life 

By FELIX ADLER 

_ A study in practical philosophy which is the outgrowth of forty years of active social serv- 
ice. Written by the founder of the Ethical Culture Movement. $3.00 net. 


The Rise of the Spanish American Republics 


By WILLIAM SPENCE ROBERTSON 
An account of the liberation of Spanish America, told in the form of biography of the heroes 
who freed her from her Spanish masters. Illustrated. $3.00 net. 


Camps and Trails in China 
By ROY CHAPMAN ANDREWS and YVETTE BORUP ANDREWS 


_ An account of the personal experiences of the authors during a year’s hunting and collecting 
in the remotest provinces of China. Elaborately illustrated. $3.00 net. 


American Negro Slavery 


By ULRICH B. PHILLIPS — 
This volume tells the entire story of slavery in the United States, giving a vivid description 
of plantation management and life and an accurate discussion of economic conditions. $3.00 net. 


Psychic Tendencies of Today 


By ALFRED W. MARTIN 
A discussion of Spiritualism, Psychic Research, Theosophy, Christian Science, New Thought 
and other movements in the light of the most recent evidence. $1.25 net. 


The Woman Citizen 


By HORACE A. HOLLISTER ; 
An estimate of woman’s place in life, discussing suffrage, citizenship, the social, economic and 
teligious life of women, the war, motherhood, and other family questions. $1.75 net. 


The Little Democracy 


By IDA CLYDE CLARKE 

_A community hand-book covering the community forum, market, garden and kitchen, the 
Reighborhood club, the home and school league, community banking and buying, community music 
and drama, etc. $1.50 net. 


4 At all Booksellers. Send for complete descriptive list. 
35 West 32d St. D. APPLETON AND COMPANY New York 
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A BOOK OF REMARKABLE CRIMINALS By H. B. Irving 
A fascinating presentation of one of the most extraordinary aspects of human nature, by an 
acute and enthusiastic criminologist and a brilliant writer. 8vo. Net, $2.00 
THE TITLE: A Play in One Act By Arnold Bennett 
No more sparkling comedy than this has been written since Oscar Wilde. A courageous satire \ 
of snobbery, graft, and political hypocrisy, with loads of good-natured fun. 12mo. Net, $1,00 s 
FEDERAL POWER: Its Growth and Necessity By Henry Litchfield West 
A study, both scholarly and readable, of the subject which more than any other holds the 
attention of the political consciousness of the nation today. 12mo. Net, $1.50 
SIX RED MONTHS IN RUSSIA By Louise Bryant 
In vivid, flashing pictures, the story of the Russian revolution by one who, as an intimate of 
both the leaders and the people, knows just what vast, hungry, struggling Russia was like 
during all those days. 8vo. Net, $2.00 
THE LETTERS OF THOMASINA ATKINS, Private (W. A.A. C.) on 
ive Service Wit i 
Active Service Wine GRihtanuias Auch 
The story of the newest wartime figure in history, a character absolutely unique in this or any 
other war, Miss Thomasina, of the Woman’s Army, Auxiliary Corps. 12mo. Net, $1.00 
THE NATION AT WAR By James A. B. Scherer 
The self-told story of active, aggressive, constructive, fruitful American patriotism ‘jy a 
“dehyphenated” citizen of the stamp of Karl Schurz, President of Throop College and chief 
field agent of the Council of National Defense. 12mo. Net, $1.50 
THE BUGLE: Reveille in the Life Beyond ny kei eo 
A message of courage and solace delivered by automatic writing and bearing singularly con- 
vincing evidence of having come from a young physician, a man of the finest — - 
12mo. Net, $1.00 
A GENERAL’S LETTERS TO HIS SON ON MINOR TACTICS 
Tersely, realistically, little problems of actual experience are presented, each followed y! an 
outline of the correct action to be taken. 12mo. Net, $1.00 
KNITTING AND SEWING By Maude Churchill Nicoll 
How to make seventy useful articles for men in the Army and Navy. Describes and illustrates 
different kinds of material, stitches, etc. 8vo. Net, $1.50 
THROW PHYSIC TO THE DOGS By George and Alice Hayden 
Bright, lucid, practical, a program for the banishment of the injuries of cathartics and the 
attainment and preservation of health by diet and a correct handling of the body. 
16mo. Net, $1.00 
THE SECOND BOOK OF ARTEMAS 
The humorous sensation of the war, more uproarious than its predecessor, past its 105th 
edition in England. ~ 12mo. Net, $0.50 
THE GREATEST OF THESE By Laurette Taylor 
A quainter diary was never kept than this in which the winsome actress records the trip of the 
all-star cast in Hartley Marners’s play, “Out There.” 8vo. Net, $1.50 on 
OLD DAYS ON THE FARM By A. C. Wood | 
A bubbling, wistful book which takes the town dweller back to a strengthening vacation m 
Arcadia. 12mo. Net, $1.50 | 
THE MODERNISTS By Robert Norwood | 
A very original presentation of the “modernists” of all the ages by a poet —_ once $125 | 
JUNE DUSK: And Other Poems By Florence Nash : 
Fragrant songs on a variety of themes, with now and then a poem on the stage and its folk. 
12mo. Net, $1.2 | 
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Poilu, What Are You Fighting For? 


I. 


What are you fighting for? 

“You are dentin for this and for that! 
_. . No, for that!” cry some. “You 
are fighting for nothing,’ whisper others. 

You are fighting for something which is 
not-what many are trying to promulgate. 
You are fighting for justice, for the libera- 
tion of man, and for that alone. 

We must make intelligible to you the 
reasons for your sacrifice and your suffer- 
ings. You have the right to know; it is 
our duty to speak. We must give you this 
explanation, to you who give up your life; 
and the cries of the wounded and the wail- 
ing of the mutilated also demand a reply 
worthy of their misery; and, furthermore, 
we owe it to the silent and exacting faces 
of the dead. 

But in order to know, you must make a 
personal effort, not only with your intelli- 
gence but with your will. The light which 
you need is not a sensational revelation 
from without. It comes from within. 
Truth is within you: it is in your mind and 
your conscience. You must disentangle it 
there—help yourself. You were born and 
you have grown up in a world where ideas, 
notions, and principles are confused. You 
hear them buzzing; you see therm twine 
about you. In this forest search for what 
is evident, absolute, and firm; and of all 
truths seek for the greatest and the purest, 
those whence the others flow. Thoughts, 
impulses, sentiments, beliefs, faith—take 
each of these moral springs, examine it, 
scrutinize it, verify its authenticity. Trace 

_ with your intelligence—with your 
own intelligence, mind you—the effects to 
the causes, and go on from principle to 
principle until you reach what is indisput- 
able and forces itself upon you. Make a 
fresh survey of yourself and of others. 

Mn again, if necessary, with a magnifi- 
cent integrity. 


This criticism is the noblest of all 
achievements that our minds are capable 
of accomplishing here below. The great- 
est thinkers have thus begun their tasks. 
We can undertake it without any phrases 
and without any philosophical formule: 
sincerity and an upright and clear mind are 
alone necessary. Your mind, O Poilu, is 
upright and clear. Go and commune with 
yourself. 

In the abstract chaos which surrounds 
you you will find acquired notions. They 
do not arise from your very heart; you 
have accepted them through docility. You 
believe in them because people have told 
you to believe in them in the past and in 
the present. Their only authority, their 
only proof, is that they have existed. 

This is not a sufficient reason. Free 
yourself of the so-called truths which, im- 
palpable by themselves, are imposed upon 
you like a kind of heritage. Be not im- 
pressed by the names which disguise these 
great or petty prejudices, or by the stately 
pomp which adorns them. “Traditions,” 
you will be told. ‘They are the sacred 
traditions, the national traditions,” they 
will add. 

Thrust them aside if they are sheer tra- 
ditions, even if you have formerly wor- 
shiped them. They are senseless and 
deadly words. Progress is the power we 
have to free ourselves from those tempta- 
tions. Slavery, bondage, and torture were 
in the national traditions of the nations 
which have abolished them. Revolt 
against the submissive, the blind, the deaf 
and dumb obedience of the past:- Do not 
accept that command which directs you to 
turn your back upon the future and retro- 
grade. Learn to hate the word “tradi- 
tion”; some day you will understand that 
it is the deadly disease of society. 

You will find in your inmost heart latent 
instincts which agitate you and wish at 
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times to drive you along a certain path. 
Distrust the prestige that we willingly 
grant to our instincts. The sophists make 
great use of them. But all the low in- 
stincts of barbarity are dormant within 
us. Hatred, envy, murder, and plunder 
are hidden away in the depths of the most 
civilized souls. Attempts will be made to 
transform in your eyes, for the needs of 
the cause, some of these deceptive figments 
into holy and respectable symbols, pre- 
viously transmitted by the generations 
whence you come and which suggest to you 
the path to be followed. Tear. yourself 
away from this trap. Besides, the passion 
and love for an idea must be born of the 
idea, and never the idea of the passion. 

You will hear resound within you the 
echoes of big words. Beware of big 
words. They sometimes give shelter, in 
a dazzling and noisy way, either to bad in- 
stincts or to bad prejudices. Distrust also 
what is written; do not believe improved 
words. Be the judge of what you read and 
of what you hear. Distrust politicians; 
distrust learned specialists, and minute his- 
torians, and the votaries of documents 
hypnotized by hobbies for particular cases, 
and lawyers, and diplomats, and in gen- 
eral all those who compile isolated facts. 

Judge events only according to their 
ultimate consequences. Distrust immedi- 
ate advantages which hide future disad- 
vantages, and immediate objects, 
everything that is seen closely. Think of 
what you still do not see, and even of what 
you will perhaps never see! 

Distrust people. We have a tendency 
to associate a doctrine with a man— 
whether it be a man of whom we hear 
others speak or some one close by whom 
we know—and the doctrine is strongly 
colored by the sympathy or the reprobation 
that this person inspires, or else by his 
talent, and even by his mediocrity and ig- 
norance. It is a shortcoming of reason. 
Mind you avoid it. Distinguish always, 


always, between men and their ideas. 
When you have achieved this task of 
reflecting upon facts, arguments, theses, 
systems, thrusting aside everything that 
seems to you doubtful and ill-founded, you 
will attain that grand and simple thing 
which is the bed rock of everything else. 


and . 


—<——— 


The supreme underlying principle which 
we cannot transgress without lying or de. 
ceiving is the moral law. 


Il. 


You will be told that this moral law js 
not primordial, that it emanates from qd. 
vine law and religious faith. This is not 
true. It is religion, or rather the disunited 
and whimsical family of religions, which 
emanate from the moral law—and they 
only resemble one another through what 
they have in common with it. 

The moral law is in an absolute and per. 
fect way the law of general interest; more 
precisely, it is the law of human groupi 
in all its extent and infinity. It implies al- 
ways and everywhere, under diverse 
forms, the sacrifice of the individual to 
society. 

Its necessity and its form are confused 
in some degree with its reality. It is self. 
sufficient. 

It has been enforced by certain so-called 
“revealed” truths in order to impose upon 
childlike peoples and the children of the 
people. This theatrical subterfuge, a 
suming that it was useful to humanity at 
certain periods, is no longer admissible to- 
day. You will still hear people say, “The 
masses must have a religion.” Thrust 
aside this blasphemy against truth. 

No, religion is not necessary. Even 
though religions are not destroyed when 
examined by an uncontaminated mind, be- 
cause of their multiplicity and their recip- 
rocal hostility it is dangérous to give them 
a voice in the conduct of man, for they 
are’ absurd and disputable, and what is 
grounded on them is imperiled and threat- 
ened by their frailty. 

The religions also present another dan- 
ger. Very pure in their historic beginning, 
when they sprang forth from the hearts 
and minds of their sublime founders, they 
have in the end changed ery ise in the 
hands of their priests; they have become 
the tools of a very definite social propa- 
ganda; they have changed into political 
parties with characteristic policies. Look 
about you, everywhere. Read two opposed 
journals; listen to two speakers. You will 
observe that the religious party is always, 
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without any exception, with the block of 
reaction and retrogression—for the simple 
reason that religion lives on authority and 
not on enlightenment: blind acquiescence 
and bondage, which she calls ‘‘order,” must 
needs maintain her position; besides, her 
representatives have 2 personal interest to 
watch over the temporal privileges and 
advantages that are contrary to the libera- 
tion of the masses. 

It is thus, after having swept from your 
mind all kinds of artificial dogmas and 
fragments of dogmas deposited in you, the 
unfounded affirmations that a long im- 
punity rendered venerable, or that indiffer- 
emcee, mechanical imitation, laziness of 
mind, or timidity permitted to vegetate, 
that you attain the undefiled moral law. 

Stick to this magnificent ideal. Do not 
swerve from it. Make it your dream, your 
fancy, your passion. You will no longer 
be able to err; you are on the path of 
truth. 

As a reward for your intellectual loyalty 
—it must be constant and active—you will 
see the great eternal axioms unfold them- 
slyes clearly, ana the notion of justice will 
appear to you as beautiful as the light of 
day. You will see and feel that it is ab- 
surd, in the light of the moral law, to pre- 
tend that one man has more rights than 
mother, to attribute to birth a privilege of 
domination ; and you will see how wrong it 
isto impose upon the world petty interests 
—that is, personal interests, or those of a 


small class to the detriment of a larger . 


dass, and @ fortiori to the detriment of the 
of society. 

You will ascertain that, if it is necessary 
and divine to be just, it is just to say that 
ill men are equal before the social law, 
that they all have the right to participate 
in the government of a society to which 
they have bound their destiny by a kind of 
contract. You will know that in spite of 
the sophistry of the ignorant, or the apish- 
tess of the pedants, or the bawling of the 

and antics, or the maneuvers of the 
ocritical pettifoggers who put aside the 
main issue and embrace indirect questions 
and points of detail—you will know that 
universal suffrage is the only truly just 
orm of government, and moreover that 
nations are so many individuals having 


an equal right to live. And from all this 
there will emerge the vision of the re- 
public; then of a great republic composed 
of all the others. ' 


Il. 


There was a time when this ideal was 
only to be found in some individual con- 
sciences—lost in the darkness and error of 
the social rest. Now it is no longer thus. 
The triumph of moral and social truth is 
being realized with a kind of fatality. A 
universal light is dawning. The people are 
getting rid of old régimes which lived on 
them and laid them waste. There is no 
longer in this world a single personal and 
absolute power. The impetus of demoli- 
tion imparted by the French Revolution, 
the magnificent and ineffaceable glory of 
our country, continues as the men with 
open eyes become more and more numer- 
ous. We no longer want those obscurely 
accepted tyranries where thought was sub- 
merged for ages and ages. The world is 
eradicating its errors; it is growing sound. 
Everywhere man is astounded, then wear- 
ied, then angered, for having so long 
stupidly upheld—without realizing it— 
ideas with no particle of truth in them. 

Well, great forces had begun to set up 
against the progress which was taking pos- 
session of the world. The most irreducible 
one was the imperialism and nationalism 
quartered in the heart of Europe. 

Germany wanted to secure the material 
power of world-wide empire. This pre- 
tention is contrary to eternal law, and in- 
admissible. Before the invader and his 
appalling doctrine you have set up your 
barricade and your bosom. Your cause is 
just and holy. 

You are fighting against nationalism— 
which is the egotism of a nation run wild. 

But, hold! Nationalism is raging every- 
where. Not only does it exist in the lair 
you aré storming now, and where, indeed, 
it is in the clutches of a preponderant caste 
and has the power of law, but it is also all 
around you. 

It is not exclusive to Germany. It also 
has crept into France—less official and 
feudal, and more scattered, indeed, but yet 
alive, fierce, sinister, captious, and hypo- 
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critical, having gathered and jumbled to- 
gether all our prejudices and all our blus- 
tering phrases. It attempts to bereave you 
once more of your liberty, your mind, and 
your heart by all the artifices of the past, 
pranked out in new formule, by which per- 
haps you yourself, in former days when 
you did not deign to reflect and look into 
the heart of things, were beguiled by 
some catchword or other. This nation- 
alism is now becoming more complicated, 
more complete, in accordance with the un- 
bridled rage of logic and militarism. 

Unravel this entanglement and cut the 
knots. Repeat to yourself this common- 
sense view: French nationalism is not 
worth more than pan-Germanism and all 
the “pans” in the world. Lay low German 
militarism, not in order to substitute your 
own, or to destroy Germany, but in order 
to do away with militarism. You are the 
liberator who kills the tyrant in order to 
kill tyranny. You are not the assassin who 
kills in order to take the tyrant’s place. 
To the revolting and oppressive cry of 
“Deutschland euber alles” you must reply 
by saying, “No!” and not by bawling 
“France d’abord!” 

These two cries equally tear asunder the 
commandment of human solidarity and 
authorize all the other peoples to spread, 
from their corners, the same clamor of 
disorder the world over. They are im- 
moral, therefore socially absurd and in- 
capable of enduring. They mean per- 
petual war, an increasing avalanche of 
ruins, and the disappearance of mankind 
in the charnel house. 

Poilu, love France as you do your 
mother. Wish her great, noble, rich and 
prosperous. But do not place her above 
justice and the moral law. You have no 
more right to bawl to the world, 
“France d’abord!” than to proclaim 
“Moi d’abord!” or “Les miens d’abord!” 
Remember: all men are equal, and all 
nations are equal. It may come to pass 
that the interest of a powerful country 
is to act in disaccord with justice; 


but, in reality, we have not even an 
interest in violating the primordial com- 
mandment: the advantage acquired by 
these means is short-lived. This love you 


— 


have for your country with all its noble, 
great, and beautiful treasures, you yjlj 
serve better—and more efficaciously be. 
cause more lastingly—by making her the 
champion of law and justice and of the 
divine equality of mankind. Justice aboye 
everything else. 

Those who are on the other side—J do 
not speak only of the other side of the 
border—will challenge your saying that 
you love France. They pretend to monop. 
olize patriotism in behalf of their narrow, 
paltry, Utopian, and anarchic programme. 
But with regard to treating outrageously 
as ‘“‘men without a country” those who are 
honest, logical, and matter-of-fact, those 
who realize that all progress in labor, 
science, and art, in the prosperity and well- 
being of the living, must be based onacom- 
plete international solidarity—no! You 
will laugh at the jumbling of hollow 
phrases, but you will rise against these 
falsifiers. 

This is what you are fighting for, Poilu. 
For a magnificent booty: not the one you 
put into your pocket or that you take from 
corpses; not either for a wretched premium 
or gratuity, or for plunder and conquest, 
or for a crime that is not excusable be- 
cause the epithet “collective” is pinned to 
it. No! you are fighting for justice, good- 
ness, and beauty, and—in fine—for labor 
and the happiness and prosperity of all. 
Ever uphold and maintain this ideal. You 
have the right to have and manifest your 
opinion in the immense tragedy where you 
have paid for your place. It is a holy task 
for the writers to tell you what you are 
fighting for. What you have fought for, 
O invincible people—you very soon 
shout it, rising undivided. 

HENRI BARBUSSE. 





Peanuts 





We have made cages 
Around all our emotions 
And we walk, 
Quite safely, 
In the zoo in which we have put them, 
And feed them 
Peanuts. 
Mary Carotyn Daviss- 
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James Joyce" 


Stephen Dedalus, the hero of “A Por- 
trait of the Artist as a Young Man,” de- 
sires to try out all possible means of ex- 
pression. Whether or not the somewhat 
scattered personality of this hero be a 
child wholly after his father’s heart, at 
any rate Mr. Joyce himself is publicly try- 
ing out his own mettle in the short story, 
the novel, the Elizabethan lyric, and the 
Ibsenesque drama. The most recent of 
his publications in this country is “Exiles,” 
a prose play in three acts. The scene is 
laid in the suburbs of Dublin and the im- 
portant characters are of the upper class. 
The play appears to be intended to illus- 
trate a problem and perhaps to throw light 
upon it; the question however is so intri- 
cate that I for one am quite unable to fol- 
low even the speeches of the characters, 
still less to fathom the author’s own in- 
tention or conclusion. ‘he problem is the 
seasoned one of marriage and freedom, 
but just what takes place and why and what 
the upshot of it all is does not emerge from 
the emotional scenes and the final disin- 
tegration of the protagonist. On the stage, 
which stops for no man, this drama would 
be an impregnable puzzle; and even when 
it is held fast on the printed page, hope- 
lessly conflicting solutions vie with one 
another. Next time Mr. Joyce would do 
well to try his hand at exegesis and to take 
this play as his subject. te, 

“Chamber Music’”’ is—all but the in- 
tensely contemporary and distinguished 
final poem—a remarkably perfect echo of 
the best in early seventeenth century 
prosody. These little songs are so inti- 
mately alluring that no one but a school- 
master would cavil at their harping upon 
one note, and that the secular one of court- 
cous-mannered love. 


And I but render and confess 
The malice of thy tenderness . 


disarms all strictures that might be mad 
upon the futility of repeating an already 
deviously explored manner. After all, 

we see a beautiful face we do not 
savor it the less because we have loved one 
like it before. Indeed in the case of these 

our reminiscence of earlier pipings 


does but enhance our pleasure: it is good 
to know that a mind so crammed with the 
impertinences of modern city life as the 
creator of “Dubliners” can yet achieve the 
liquid grace of a less handicapped age. 
This collection of short stories published 
under the title “Dubliners” is certainly Mr. 
Joyce’s finest piece of work; indeed I 
should not know where to go for their bet- 
ters. The title is a very appropriate one, 
for these stories are not so much narra- 
tives of events as they are evolvements of 
character. To be sure, these people of 
Joyce are not painted as standing still for 
our perusal of their complicated linea- 
ments; they are caught, so to speak, on 
the wing, and the portrait is the more suc- 
cessful for this fact. In the changing light 
and shadow of their veering flight we are 
able to look them over pretty thoroughly, 
and Mr. Joyce sees to it that we look to 
the right place at the right time. Judged 
from Aristotle’s point of view, the vague 
plots of these stories are so unsymmetrical 
as to be definite malformations: they are 
the hunchbacks of fiction. Yet the sparse 
incidents that make them up are casual only 
in their relations to each other and to the 
rest of incidental, practical life; they are 
uncannily indicative, even ratiocinative, 
when rightly taken for what they are— 
media for the expression of character. 
There is therefore almost no plot 
tension; and however much we may sympa- 
thize with certain of the characters, curi- 
osity as to the outcome of the predicament 
is scarcely awakened. As in some dreams, 
we ourselves are unaccountably detached 
not only from the incidents narrated but 
also from practical interest of every kind. 
With an hypnotic attention we perceive 
these characters evolve and our whole will 
is so strangely absorbed in their contempla- 
tion that otherwise we neither wonder nor 
desire. When Eveline, in sight of the boat 
that should bear her lover and herself to 
America, grips with both hands the iron 
aan” (517; '$1530),“publiner”” C9i7s. $150), “Balen 


lay in ree Acts” (1918; $1)—all pub eee B. W. 
uebsch—and “Chamber Music” (1918; $1), published by 
the Cornhill Co., Boston. , 
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railing of the pier, her soul at odds, unable 
to move, we do not question what the out- 
come will be, far less do we wish upon her 
the happiness of either going or staying; 
like her we are wholly passive. This does 
not mean that our emotions are unmoved. 
On the contrary, our hearts as well as our 
minds are roused to an unusual tense activ- 
ity. Controlled by the genius of Mr. Joyce, 
the short story is an art not less pure than 
music: we do not ask how the piece will 
end, still less that it should end sunnily; 
that our emotions and our imaginations 
are so proudly stirred gives us a profound 
content. 

The people of Mr. Joyce are for the 
most part not less casual than the tales in 
which they figure. More obviously flotsam 
even than the majority of mankind, they 
are yet almost at home on the shifting, 
contradictory currents of their life. Casual 
in soul, they are casual too in manners and 
in dress. They sidle through the stale 
streets, and they wear yachting caps, and 
those pushed far back. They are not 
markedly discontented in their element, 
and like fishes in the yellow waters of an 
ill-kept aquarium they gravely drift before 
us. They exhibit now one side, now the 
other, and with a sad shamelessness they 
keep back nothing. At the last we are re- 
minded that they are not fishes: we are 
aware of their body smells. 

The “Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Man” is, paradoxically, less a portrait than 
these stories in “Dubliners.”” Ostensibly 
and successfully the biography of a young 
man of sensitive imagination bent upon the 
difficult career of letters, it is yet primarily 
a cross-section of contemporary Irish mid- 
dle-class life. When the boy is at home, 
it is so overpoweringly an Irish one that 
we almost forget home and boy together 
in the glory of this immense gulp of Celtic 
domesticity. When fate submits poor 
Stephen to the smooth, disagreeable ma- 
chinery of boarding-school, the pallid boy 
is easily lost sight of against the highly 
coloured Jesuitical background. Even in 
the latter half of the book, where the 
harsh insistence of sex replaces the home 
and school interest, we almost forget the 
patient, so intent are we upon this catas- 


—— 


trophic disease of puberty. We who had 
first read “Dubliners” smiled at Mr 
Huebsch’s advertisement on the wrapper 
of the “Portrait”: we looked for better 
things from James Joyce than an “account 
which would enable us to understand the 
forces—social, political, religious—tha 
animate Ireland today.” We said to our. 
selves, “There are some shopmen who 
would advertise Keats’s ‘Hyperion’ as to 
be read for tips on real estate in a select 
vale.” After we have read this book we 
feel the publisher was not without. shreds 
of justification. Although it is the relig. 
ious passages, rising in the middle of the 
book to so shrill a pitch, which convince 
us least and to which indeed we remain 
the cold students Mr. Huebsch addresses, 
nevertheless the preacher’s exhortation is 
so well reproduced that, scoffers as we 
are, we yet do fall half in love with this 
brilliant hell, and feel once again that at 
any rate as an esthetic phenomenon the 
concept is quite justifiable. 

This particular passage is also interest- 
ing as an example of what good old pitch- 
fork rhetoric Mr. Joyce can on occasion 
throw. For in his prose style the intelli. 
gent Irishman is not less protean than in 
his flittings among literary genres. Beside 
this God-given buncombe of the priest 
there is the pre-prandial conversation in 
the Dedalus household, so delicately 
reminiscent of Thackeray, and most every- 
where else in the novel, as in all of “Dub- 
liners,” that singular, spare, athletic 
phraseology which is perhaps the most dis- 
tinguished achievement of this author. 
While the limber quality of Joyce's speech 
is most peculiarly apposite in dialogue, yet 
his clear, nervous language is not less well 
illustrated by a paragraph in which De- 
dalus, whom we may surely take at least 
here as the mouthpiece of our author, re 
flects to himself upon his enforced use 0 
our Anglo-Saxon tongue: 

i i re speaking is his 
ies Lyd "ow dierent os & words homé, 
Christ, ale, master, on his lips and on mine! I cat- 
not Speak or write ry Le anger yey | be: 

p reach og fee ae uh Seamed speech. I have not 


made or accepted its words. My voice holds them 
at bay. My soul frets in the shadow of his language. 
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Reading these lithe sentences it is not easy 
to commiserate with so gifted an alien. 
The last pages of the “Portrait” are in 
the form of a diary and written in a style 
jotty and spasmodic. If we look back we 
find something similar in the paragraphs 
icturing the sensations and thoughts of 
the boy Stephen ill in the school infirmary: 
The face and the voice went away. Sorry because 
he was afraid. Afraid that it was some disease. 
Canker was a disease of plants and cancer one of 
mimals: or another different. That was a long time 
ago then out on the playgrounds in the evening light, 
ing from point to point on the fringe of his 
a» henry bird flying low through the grev light. 
Leicester Abbey lit up. Wolsey died there. The 
abbots buried him themselves. 
This style, suggestive fancifully at least of 
pointillist painting, is a perfect expression 
of the mood of the sick boy. But a novel 
written in this jerky way becomes very tir- 
ing, and that seems to be the case with Mr. 
Joyce's “Ulysses,” now appearing in “The 
ittle Review.” It has something in 
common with not a few of Shakespeare’s 
prose passages. But while the poet is in- 
dined to employ this disconnected utter- 
ance only for brief intervals set off between 
the smooth periods of his verse, Joyce now 
makes of it a narrative style. This is not, 
however, perverse. For Shakespeare’s 
characters are of course speaking aloud, 
and naturally, except in rare instances of 
madmen and women who keep inns, speak 
connectedly ; while Joyce’s novel is really a 
long inward soliloquy broken only by hap- 
hazard small talk. , 
After comparing Joyce to impressionist 
writers like Flaubert, Ezra Pound in his 
Pavannes and Divisions” finds “that he 
excels most of the impressionist writers be- 
cause of his more rigorous selection, be- 
cause of his exclusion of all unnecessary 
detail.” This is true of “Dubliners,” 
where each story is an imaginative entity, 
but in “Ulysses” Joyce is no longer an im- 
— in the same way as Flaubert. 
great Frenchman did his best to depict 
as he saw them, and that is all the 
word “impressionist,” at least in literature, 
heretofore implied. Joyce has become im- 
Pressionist in a much more subtle sense. 
€ gives us, especially in “Ulysses,” the 
streaming impressions, often only subcon- 
Y cognate to one another, of our 


habitual life—that vague, tepid river of 
consciousness to which only our ephemeral 
moments of real will or appetite can give 
coherence. Joyce succeeds in this under- 
taking to a remarkable degree. The chief 
fault of this method is its jerkiness, pecu- 
liarly inapt to interpret the calm flow of 
our sensations merging so noiselessly one 
into another. Some of us feel it a pity that 
he who could write the strangely sinuous 
final pages of “The Dead” should now 
have adopted so different a medium. But 
there is a time for all things. 

The Ireland of this “Dubliners” is a 
long shot from the land of legend and of 
poetry; for Joyce, despite his own verses, 
is persistently occupied with such muddy 
raptures as in this life we do attain. The 
creation of which he is author has gold in 
its teeth and walks not so much on feet as 
in decayed sport shoes. It is a world of 
battered derbies and bleared souls, where 
if there be gallants at all they are of the 
sort who wait outside areaways for the 
sovereigns of amorous housemaids. Mr. 
Joyce exhibits the cynicism of a fine nature 
habituated but not subdued to the sordidity 
of our industrial civilization, and his 
pictures are too acrid not to persuade us 
of their truth. In the end we come un- 
comfortably near feeling that human life 


‘itself may be insolvent. 


SCOFIELD THAYER. 





Absence 





Moonlig!:t is memory: now the sun 
His radiant race in heaven has run, 
Backward he sheds from far away 

The light of our lost yesterday. 


On the pillow where your head 
Lay dreaming, on the empty bed 
Falls the moonlight—on the walls 
The lonely light of memory falls. 


Where it rested your pale hair 

Has left its print in moonlight, where 
Your perfect loveliness did press 

Lingers a vanished loveliness. 

Gaunt in the moonlight the road lies 

That took you from my longing eyes— 

And one wide window, drenched with light, 
Stares out into the marble night. . . 


JouHn Hatt WHEELOCK. 
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Our London Letter 


It is now over three years since Rupert Brooke 
died in the French hospital ship in the Levant; 
and after many delays a collected edition of his 
poems, preceded by a long memoir by Mr. Ed- 
ward Marsh (Sidgwick & Jackson; 10/6), has 
at last been produced. On such an occasion it 
would be natural to attempt some estimate of 
his permanent poetic value ; but I notice that with 
hardly any exceptions our reviewers have rather 
conspicuously shirked this. I suspect that the 
general belief in his greatness, even his potential 
greatness, as a poet is rather waning; but that no 
one is particularly anxious to say so. If I am 
right and this hesitation really exists, it is a pity 
and it should be removed. For, on the one hand, 
it implies no disrespect to Brooke to say that 
criticism lost its head at his death and proclaimed 
him greater than he was. On the other hand, 
there is no real reproach to criticism in suggest- 
ing that it lost its head for a moment under the 
influence of the extraordinary beauty and com- 
pleteness of Brooke’s short life. 

For if Brooke was not a great poet, not even 
so mear greatness as his contemporary Hecker, 
who died a few months before him, he left a 
memory which will preserve its charm as long 
as any poetry could have done. And when I 
appear to depreciate his work I do so only to 
exalt the man. In any other I should have praised 
those verses unreservedly. Indeed this difficulty 
was always arising with Brooke, even during his 
life. Those who knew him were often a little 
surprised at the fuss which those who did not 
know him made about his poems; and they were 
themselves often accused of carping unnecessarily 
at what the world knew best of him. But the 
truth is that Brooke himself was much more 
remarkable than anything he ever did. 

It seemed that nature must have taken a holi- 
day to finish this piece of work peculiarly well, to 
discover what would happen to a man endowed 
with every possible requirement for happiness. It 
was not merely that Brooke was extraordinarily 
good to look at, though he was. But his most 
salient quality was the beauty, the happiness, the 
sunniness of his temperament. Success—and he 
had amazing successes; he never really failed in 
anything that mattered—never spoilt him. He 
was always quietly radiant with friendliness and 
good humor, always essentially unaffected and 
modest. But this attempt to define him with 
adjectives will not do. He was more than 
friendly, unaffected, or modest. There was some- 





——— 


thing positive in him which powerfully affected 
all who came into his neighborhood : 
which cannot be well explained in words, but an 
impression of which can still be gained from the 
memories of those who knew him. It is smal] 
wonder that his friends felt him to be always on 
the point of turning this remarkable power intp 
great poetry. What he did write gave them, 
good excuse for this view. But what was great in 
Brooke was not a talent waiting to be applied tp 
its proper use, but a talent which he exercised 
fully and properly simply in being himself. 

And Mr. Marsh has now preserved this finest 
aspect of Brooke’s personality in a memoir tha 
is really a model of its kind. Mr. Marsh will 
not perhaps desire to be praised for having writ. 
ten an essay of independent merit, a composition 
that would still be read with pleasure if Brooke 
had never been heard of or even if he had never 
existed. Indeed if he had sought this kind of 
triumph, if he had concerned himself with pro 
ducing a piece of good and vivid writing, he 
would very likely never have achieved the su- 
cess that he made. It is from his complete 
devotion to his subject that the merit of his 
memoir springs; and he gives us not merely a 
record of Brooke, but the most complete evidence 
that could be desired of the affection that Brooke 
inspired in his friends. And friendship seems 
really to have been the main factor in his life. 

There is nothing in the world like friendship [he 
writes in a letter from Fiji]. And there is no ma 
who has had such friends as I, so many, 80 fine, 
various, so multiform, so prone to laughter, so strong 
in affection, and so permanent, so tru , 0 
courteous, so stern with vices and so blind to or 
folly, of such swiftness of mind and strength of body, 
so apt both to make jokes and to understand 
them. . . Friendship is always exciting, and yet 
always safe. There is no lust in it, and therefore n0 
poison. It is cleaner than love, and older; for 
children and very old people have friends but they do 
not love. i 
There is only one criticism that can be made 
against this passage and that is that it is a little 
self-conscious, a little reminiscent, indeed, of the 
manner of Mr. Belloc’s essays. But Brooke's 
self-consciousness was inevitable and was never 
harmful to him. It never made him insincere; it 
only made him, at worst, express what he really 
felt with rather more of a flourish than was et 
tirely natural to him. 

As for the reminiscences of Mr. Belloc, that 
too points to a factor in Brooke’s life and to on 
that has not yet been remarked, so far as I know. 
Brooke lay very much through the whole of his 
life under Mr. Belloc’s influence and was at 0 
pains to hide it. He used in private to reat 
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with immense gusto scandalous unpublished poems 
which purported to come from the master’s pen 
_one of these my memory still treasures, though 
[should blush to transscribe it here. And the 
influence is fairly obvious in the verse which 
Brooke pinned on a packet of food left by the 
roadside : : 

Two men left this bread and cake 

For whomever finds to take. 

He and they will soon be dead. 

Pray for them that left this bread. 

The hitherto unpublished pieces which appear 
in this volume—ten in all, excluding the frag- 
ments—are not of very great interest. But there 
ae lines and notes for what he called “an ode- 
threnody” on England, which suggest that it 
might have been his finest poem. He himself 
described the line “In Avons of the heart her 
rivers run” as “lovely,” and probably others will 
agree with him. Again he writes: 

She is with all we have leved and found and known 

Closed in the little nowhere of the brain. 

I confess that I am still doubtful whether 
Brooke would ever have attained what could 
properly be called greatness as a poet. He wrote 
several very fine, very true poems; and these frag- 
ments attest that he would have written others. 
But why should he have done more? He was 
what he was. A great man who saw him once 
said that it really would not be fair if he could 
write great poetry as well. And that in a way 
istrue. The fact that he himself had doubts as 
to his own poetic future proves, of course, abso- 
lutely nothing. 

I tried to be a poet [he writes from Tahiti]. And 
because I’m a clever writer, and because I was forty 


times as sensitive as anybody else, I succeeded a little. 
Es ist voruber ; es ist unwiederruflich 2u Ende. 1 am 


what I came out here to be. Hard, quite, quite hard. 


T have merely a minor character in a Kipling 
or I'll never be able to write anything more, I 
; or perhaps I can do plays of a sort. . . 


And when I last met him—it was on July 30, 
1914—he said that he was going into the country 
“to write bad plays,” unless, he added, the short- 
age of food caused by the European war, which 
we had then made up our minds to, dragged him 
to Cambridge, where his fellowship entitled him 
to free dinners. But all that, as I say, proves 
- It was not long after that he produced 
the “1914 Sonnets.” And at the end, for all one 
says, the thought returns—may he not have been 
a potential great poet after all? The “caressing 
dream” comes to one—a poet as wonderful on 
paper as Brooke was in the flesh . . . ? 


Epwarp SHANKS. 
London, August 20, 1918. 


The Impotence of American | 
Culture 





Letrers AND LeapEeRsHIP. By Van Wyck Brooks. 


Huebsch; $1. 

Here is an attempt to assess our spiritual re- 
serves as they stand at the moment. Now, every- 
body knows the type of book to which such at- 
tempts usually lead. It is ingrowing. It is 
irritable and dismally self-conscious. It is a little 
priggish, I think, even when Matthew Arnold 
writes it. Inevitably it fails of its purpose, which 
is to fill the natural man with a conviction of 
original sin. What it really fills him with is an 
inarticulate rage which sours finally into the 
obscenity that is only the vindication of his man- 
hood. Such books rest on a theory which a more 
humane outlook has long rendered obsolete. Cul- 
ture is exhibited as a delicate exotic, flourishing— 
when it does flourish—in a soil prepared by the 
decay of all our instincts and natural impulses. 
Its virtue, like that of medieval religion, lies in 
its power of coercing the primitive brute. Mr. 
Brooks assumes that we have outgrown all that. 
It is his distinction that he has written a book 
about culture that is immensely readable, pro- 
vocative, and sane; and he has done it by aban- 
doning the type altogether. What he offers us is 
a free examination of the American mind as it is 
shaped by a thousand and one influences that 
have nothing to do with books or formal art. 
He takes us into the open where we can get rid of 
some of our fevers. 

On the descriptive side his book is eloquent 
and true. The physical background, which is 
carefully elaborated, functions doubly. It has 
all the force of a symbol, and yet it is indubitably 
the American scene. At once resplendent and 
mean, ample and niggardly, the thing to notice 
about it is that it is tragically casual in both” 
aspects. Everywhere we live, whether in New 
York or the raw and straggling hamlets of 
Maine or California, we live amid the wreckage 
bequeathed by the pioneer and the exploiter. The 
passion for quick returns set the pace and all 
more humane passions were inexorably subordi- 
nated. About the huge structure we reared there 
is something flimsy and insubstantial, something 
finally irrelevant to the continuing needs of the 
human spirit. Facing a continent long since 
despoiled and preémpted, we can no longer doubt. 
A measure of disenchantment is the price we 
have had to pay, here as elsewhere, for knowl- 


edge. . 
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Old American things are old as nothing else any- 
where in the world is old, old without majesty, old 
without mellowness, old without pathos, just shabby 
and bloodless and worn out. That is the feeling that 
comes over one in villages like this, capable only of 
being galvanized by some fresh current of enterprise 
into a semblance of animation. Inhabited as they 
have always been by a race that has never cultivated 
life for its own sake, a race that has lived and built 
and worked always conscious of the possibility of a 
greater advantage to be found elsewhere, there is no 
principle of life working in them, three hundred years 
of effort having bred none of the indwelling spirit of 
continuity. 

In the wreckage and the rawness we can trace 
the leavings of aborted desires that failed because 
they were disproportionate, the impatience of a 
greedy child who has not yet measured the forces 
that circumscribe and condition human life. And 
if we turn to the motive, this vast disorderly 
drama of wealth-getting and life-wasting be- 
comes a little incredible. What are we to think 
of that “practical” wisdom which was able, with- 
out too much inner discomfort, to leave so enor- 
mous and complicated a task to a single instinct? 
True, the acquisitive instinct is a particularly 
tough one. It served, in a way. In fact we al- 
most succeeded in turning art into nature and 
producing the economic man. If we actually 
failed to produce anything so monstrous, it was 
from no moral revolt: we failed simply and 
solely because nature herself sets limits to our 
imbecilities and finally matures us by offering the 
inexorable criticism of fact. But the experiment 
lasted long, and it has produced an American 
type. Nor did our anarchic scramble set its 
stamp on the successful alone; far from it. Look, 
for example, at the soured and embittered, the 
dismally antisocial, spawn that has come out of 
“Spoon River” in our time—American to the last 
recess, twisted and envenomed, utterly incapable 
of creating, or even of imagining, a common life. 
Mr. Brooks cites the Spoon Riverites as the 
natural product, on the lower plane, of our in- 
dividualistic doctrine, and his choice could not 
have been happier. 

But equally on a higher plane the same forces 
have been at work. The scramble for what we 
call (whether mistakenly or not) culture has 
been largely a struggle to save the soul alive by 
withdrawing it from the environment. It was 
the counterpart of Protestant salvationism and 
only a little less fierce. Feeling itself so largely 
on the defensive, our culture has never been able 
to afford the luxury of that genial tolerance 
which was the other side of our commercial 
ruthlessness. Nowhere, surely, has the sheer 
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fanaticism of the classical spirit been so evident 
as among our elder humanists, men whose sensi. 
tiveness turned from the crudity about them to 
the finished and the achieved—to what was > 
revocably dead. Something in them clove jr. 
resistibly to the static; mere becoming shocked 
them like an impropriety. Mr. Brooks says, 
truly enough, that youth from the first repud 
ated such leadership and found its enthusiagns 
in the broad humanity of William James, By 
I don’t think he makes it sufficiently plain why 
this was inevitable. The issue hinged on noth. 
ing so accidental as a temperament. The reason 
isn’t to be found in the unresponsiveness of such 
a critic as Paul Elmer More. It was not becaus 
he happened to ignore the creative impulse about 
him, assumed its inferiority. What the younger 
generation felt, it seems to me, was rather the 
inadequacy of what Mr. More and his kind had 
to offer; it felt the inadequacy of the literary 
discipline generally, the peevishness of its dis 
ciples, their restless dissatisfaction with what can 
be accomplished by living men, their disturbing 
nostalgia of the tomb. By focussing attention 
on the unattainable and setting up unapproach- 
able models such training depresses hope and dis 
courages effort. But chiefly it is too narrow. 
And by a curious paradox, however fastidiously 
it selects, however ruthlessly it pares down the 
human adventure to a few happy episodes, it still 
leaves the scene too crowded. It is human, dl 
too human. There is no reason to believe that 
the anthropocentric can exhaust our curiosity. 
No wonder youth turned to science for light and 
air. It wanted a truer perspective. Bertrand 
Russell, whose fine responsiveness has enabled 
him to interpret so many of the disinterested im- 
pulses of youth, has interpreted this one too 
better than anyone else I know. “The desire 
for a larger life and wider interests, for an escape 
from private circumstances, and even from the 
whole recurring human cycle of birth and death, 
is falfilled by the impersonal cosmic outlook & 
science as by nothing else.” No, the failure was 
not that of a small group. What really failed 
was a whole discipline. * 

The honor of being the real “awakeners” of 
Young America Mr. Brooks accords to the prag: 
matists, but he denies that theirs is a continuing 
leadership and his book is partly an appeal for 
new leaders. My own notion is that the breach 
so far as it exists is largely the result of an his 
torical accident, but Mr. Brooks finds reasons 
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more valid for his temperament. If I read him 
aright the gist of his complaint is that the prag- 
matists happened to be philosophers instead of 
pots. In other words, he has begun to be a 
little repelled by the chill of the instrument. 
What made the appeal of the pragmatists was 
never of course anything in their technical phi- 
losophy. It was solely their decency and their 
responsibility. They set out to restore the 
philosopher to his original place in society; their 
leaders became reformers in spirit. But there 
are two ways in which you can go about getting 
reforms—the inspirational way and the more or 
less disillusioned practical way. Having ob- 
served how the innocence of the transcendentalists 
played into the hands of masterful men who 
knew precisely what they wanted and how to get 
it, the pragmatists were not for repeating such 
folly. It is not enough to generate ideals; you 
have to see that they are applied at the right 
point and drive the right wheels. But as soon 
as you descend to details you find yourself work- 
ing with such entirely prosaic facts as “the con- 
trol of fatigue.” Mr. Brooks admits that the 
pragmatists do not stop with that: 

No, they can do one thing better; they can evade 
reality altogether and say with Mr. Henry Ford that 
“no man can take pride in his work until he gets some- 
thing out of it, until he has leisure to enjoy life.” In 
this way, throwing up the sponge altogether, accepting 
machinery and still more machinery as a fait accompli, 
and giving up all hope of determining the rational 
place of machinery in life, they can tell every one ex- 
cept the favored few whose sophistication enables 
them to glut their intelligence on that strange freak 


of the American soul, to seek reality in anything else 
than work. 


But machinery appears to be a fait accompli if 
ever there was one, and what is to be gained 
by quarreling with the source of that fat social 
surplus on which all our hopes of making a more 
passable society depend? Nor is the control of 
fatigue absolutely contemptible. It is just one 
of those thousand obscure details with which, it 
+Seems to me, the intelligence is better equipped to 
deal than that intuitional leadership for which 
Mr. Brooks appeals. Besides, I doubt whether 
what is wrong with society at present is any 
want ot ideals. What I think we chiefly need 
is the patience and the organized good will to 
put some of our idle ideals to work. Once we 
did that we should have, I believe, a world such 
#8 Mr. Brooks longs for, a world that was “able 
to keep and use the whole of its creative energy.” 


Grorce Don In. 


The New Hope in Industry 


Tue Creative Imputse in Lxpustry: A Propo- 
a7 for Educators. By Helen Marot. Dutton; 
1.50. 


“The Creative Impulse in Industry,” by Helen 
Marot, is a very forceful and illuminating analy- 
sis of the present state of affairs in the industrial 
world, with particular reference to the part played 
by education in its relation to the industrial 
system. 

It comes at a most opportune time and will 
undoubtedly prove helpful in guiding us through 
the perilous times ahead, when men are realizing 
the freedom which comes from the breaking 
down of the institutional thought which has in 
the past had such a dominating influence over 
human actions. 

The underlying theme throughout the book is 
that industry to properly perform its function 
must be first of all a continuation of the educa- 
tional process begun in school, and must there- 
fore offer opportunity for first-hand experimenta- 
tion. In this way men will be attracted toward 
industrial work and look upon it as a great field 
of adventure which offers unlimited opportunities 
for creative work. Miss Marot points out how 
necessary it is that the schools, which are the 
starting point of the individual’s contact with the 
life processes, make clear the universality of 
natural law and offer a chance to demonstrate 
these laws in actual practice. The real purpose 
of science is seen to be the classification and 
organization of the observed facts in nature, with 
the end in view of determining the natural law 
or principle which causes any particular phe- 
nomenon. ‘The child therefore, and later the 
workman if properly educated, becomes a free 
determining factor; that is, a center of creative 
energy which, as he increases his knowledge of 
natural processes by education and experiment, 
learns to direct the forces of nature to the service 
of humanity. 

The individual gradually begins to realize that 
if nature is to serve him he must conform to her 
laws. It is pointed out that a paternalistic edu- 
cational and industrial system cannot succeed, for 
the reason that it attempts to mold the individual 
into a predetermined form, so that the environ- 
ment becomes master of the man instead of the 
man becoming the conscious master of his en- 
vironment. Of course, as Miss Marot points 
out, our conception of industry will have to 
undergo a complete change. Created by man 
himself, it will be destroyed again by him if it 
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does not serve his purpose and enable him to real- 
ize life in greater fullness. It cannot survive 
unless it ceases to exploit and begins to develop 
the latent powers of the individual. Upon the 
impractical proposition to return to the old order 
of things, where the individual manufactured the 
complete finished article, Miss Marot makes this 
very illuminating observation (page 211): “The 
proposition to revert to an earlier period sug- 
gests nothing more than the repetition of an ex- 
perience out of which the present state of affairs 
has evolved.” It at once becomes evident why 
this is so when we realize that many of the most 
useful devices for harnessing nature’s forces to 
our use would not have been created without 
the collective efforts of many men. Such a de- 
vice, for instance, as the electric generator, whose 
service to humanity is undisputed, could not have 
come into its present state of perfection except as 
industry has been the means of uniting men of 
special technical skill and ability to contribute 
each his part to the problem of producing the 
perfected machine. 

But that this organizing of men through the 
individual industry can be done without violating 
the inherent desire of the individual workman to 
express himself, is indicated on page 137: 
Creative effort is not necessarily an individual matter. 
It may be possible for a group of people to associate 
cordially and freely together with a single creative 
purpose and endeavor. It may be possible for each 
worker to experience the joy of creative work as he 
takes part with the others in the planning of the work 
along with the labor of fabrication. It is a creative 
experience or dull labor as his association with others 
in the solution of the problem is freely pursued and 
genuine, or as it is forced and perfunctory. 

The central thought is that associated enter- 
prise will not lessen the opportunity for individ- 
ual self-expression, but will rather increase it, 
for the reason that real codperative industrial 
organization gives the workman not only a knowl- 
edge of nature’s laws but also a knowledge of 
human emotions as well, and this will enlarge 
the bounds of the intellect to include the laws of 
mental as well as material processes. In pro- 
portion as the field is enlarged, of course, the 
power of the workman to express what is unique 
and individual in himself is increased. Miss 
Marot points out that the tendency to take away 
individual responsibility from men has its origin 
in the instinctive desire to capture and exploit. 
The increasing intelligence of the masses how- 
ever makes this exploitation more and more dif- 
‘ficult, for the workmen are realizing that the only 
way to prevent this exploitation is by obtaining 
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a voice in the management, which naturally means 
a determination to force a recognition that the 
workman is an individual and should have q 
chance to express his individuality. 

The effect on human actions of what she calls 
the possessive instinct she points out quite clearly 
on page 14, as follows: 


Where the motive of individuals who engage in ip- 
dustry is the desire to possess, the rational method of 
gaining possession is not by the arduous way of work 
but of capture. The scheme of capture is a scheme 
whereby you may get something for (doing) noth- 
ing. . . “Doing nothing” does not mean that manual 
workers, managers of productive enterprises . . . 
as well as financiers, are not busy people, or that their 
activity does not result in accomplishment. They are 
indeed the busy people and their accomplishment is 
the world’s wealth. Nevertheless the intention of all 
and the spirit of the scheme is to do as near nothing 
as possible in exchange for the highest return. The 
whole industrial arrangement is carried on without 
the force of productive intention; it is carried forward 
against a disinclination to produce. 


The remedy she believes lies in directing the 
attention to the creative instinct, as industrial 
leaders have been forced to do in the present 
emergency, for she says on page 59: 


Equally important in the interest of creative work 
is the power of these appeals to shift the motive for 
production from the acquisitive to the creative im- 
pulse. In the midst of the world’s emergency, dri 
by the fear of destruction the nations have turned in- 
tinctively to the unused creative force in human and 
common labor, that is to the ability of the wage earner 
to think and plan. . . If labor in answer to these 
appeals gains the confidence that it is competent to 
carry industrial responsibility, or rather that common 
labor, together with the trained technicians in me- 
chanics and industrial organization are competent as a 
producing group to carry the responsibility, one need 
we may be sure will be eliminated which has been a 
irritating and an unproductive element in ind 
life; I mean the need the workers have had for the 
cultivation of class isolation. As the workers become 
in the ‘estimation of a community and in their own 
estimation, responsible members of a society, their 
more rather than less abortive effort to develop class 
feeling in America will disappear. Under these 
tions concerted class action will be confined to the 
employers of labor and the profiteers, who will be 
placed in the position of proving their value and their 
place in the business of wealth creation. On this! 
believe we may count, that labor will drop its defen- 
sive program for a constructive one, as it comes to 
appreciate its own creative potentiality. 


That labor organizations will do this construc- 
tive work has already been demonstrated, and if 
it can be done in the country as a whole during 
the period of the war, there will be no need for 
the dreaded reconstruction after the war; be 
cause of the conscious manifestation of unre 
pressed constructive creative power society will 
easily readjust itself to the new conditions and 
change quite naturally from the production of 
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_»implements of destruction to articles which have 
constructive social! purposes. 

All of this implies however that man must be- 
come master of the machine and not be mastered 
by it. We must recognize the fact, Miss Marot 
says, that “the workers have resisted machinery 
not only because as individuals they were thrown 
out of jobs for a time or lost them permanently, 
but because the machine imposed on them a 
method of work, of activity over which they had 
no control.” And any form of management 
which makes the man an appendage of the ma- 
chine is working contrary to natural law and 
does not in any sense deserve to be called scientific. 
Joy in work comes only when the worker is par- 
ticipating consciously and therefore intelligently 
in his work, and full participation requires not 
on:y a knowledge of progress in the particular 
part controlled by the individual, but the relation- 
ship of that part to the whole. The machine 
therefore should be the instrument for increasing 
the workman’s knowledge and mastery of nature’s 
forces and not something which limits his oppor- 
tunity to acquire greater knowledge. This 
thought, Miss Marot suggests, is back of the 
organized labor movement. To quote her again, 
page 71: 

The conscious purpose is the direct and simple de- 
sire to resist specific acts of domination and to in- 
crease labor’s economic returns. Anyone who 
follows the sacrifices which organized workers make 
for some small and equivocal gain or who watches 
them in their periods of greatest activity, knows that 
the labor movement gets its stimulus, its high pitch of 
interest, not from its struggle for higher wage rates, 
but from the worker’s participation in the administra- 
tion of affairs connected with life in the shop. The 
teal tragedy in a lost strike is not the failure to gain 
the wage demand; it is the return of the defeated 
strikers to work, as men unequipped with the adminis- 
trative powers—as men without will. 

The above implies that the logical course to 

pursue, if we are to stabilize American industry, 
is to codperate with organized labor so that it will 
become an integral part of each industry. The 
autocratic disorganization of a whole industry 
because of change of policy or ownership which 
would seriously affect the workman, would be 
impossible, and much unhappiness therefore would 
be avoided. 
Miss Marot suggests that the workmen operat- 
ing through their organization are much more to 
be trusted than the employer to maintain the 
Proper working environment, for the reason that 
their organizations are primarily designed to pre- 
vent exploitation, while the employer, in a ma- 
jority of cases, seeks to exploit. 


The underlying theme of the book seems to 
be that democracy must first come in industry 
before it can come in political institutions, and 
this will not be materialized until industry ceases 
to be autocratic and becomes genuinely demo- 
cratic. This necessitates however an industrial 
organization that gives the greatest possible op- 
portunity for self-expression to everyone, with 
every facility for acquiring greater knowledge of 
the laws underlying the processes. Industry, in 
a very real sense, will become educational, with 
the main emphasis on the development of men. 
When this has been accomplished in the country 
as a whole, political institutions, in the very 
nature of things, will take on a real democratic 
character, which it is impossible for them to do 
when controlled, as they are now, by an auto- 
cratic type of industry: 

Rosert B. Wo r. 





Giotto and Some of His 
Followers 


Giotto AND SoME oF His Fot.towers. By Osvald 

Sirén. 2 vols. Harvard University Press; $12. 

For the student of Trecento painting, Dr. 
Sirén’s book is the most interesting and im- 
portant that has yet appeared; for the mere 
amateur, it is difficult and sometimes tedious. The 
author’s endeavor is “to regard Giotto’s art as 
far as possible in relation to the art that preceded, 
surrounded, and followed the great master”; 
but his method of what he calls “constructive 
criticism” leads him to confuse history, descrip- 
tion, stylistic analysis, and the grouping of artistic 
individualities. If however the reader—and it 
will be well worth his while—is willing to dis- 
entangle the truly critical passages from the mass 
of the work, he will be rewarded with a fuller 
knowledge and a keener appreciation of the mas- 
ter whose gesture was, I think, the widest and 
noblest between the days of Phidias and of 
Michelangelo. 

It is so easy to take Giotto in historical per- 
spective and to note his innovations that few 
critics put sufficient emphasis upon what he ex- 
pressed: upon the solemn serenity of his rhythms, 
the majestic exaltation of his figures, upon the 
tragic, brooding spirit that pervades every paint- 
ing that came, not from his followers, but from 
the master himself. Dr. Sirén, fortunately, does 
not lose sight of these loftier qualities, even 
though, as I have intimated, his criticism is scat- 
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tered, derived from considerations of individual 
pictures. He says rightly: “Compassion, amaze- 
ment, grief, and terror are the most common 
emotions in the art of Giotto”; and he stresses 
justly the “plastic volume” of his figures, the 
“emotional import condensed.” I cannot how- 
ever agree that Giotto’s rhythm is “restful.” 
Serene it usually is, of course, but no more rest- 
ful than the rhythms in the “Agamemnon” of 
7Eschylus. 

Like most modern scholars, Dr. Sirén discards 
Vasari as an authority except in so far as he is 
supported by Ghiberti, who himself is none too 
trustworthy, since he wrote more than a hundred 
years after Giotto’s death, and who is none too 
valuable, since most of the works mentioned by 
him have been lost or destroyed. The author 
therefore takes a few typical examples, such as 
the famous Arena frescoes, and proceeds to de- 
duce from them the typical qualities, material 
and spiritual, of the master; and these he applies 
to such works as have been attributed to him. 
The extreme delicacy of this task can be appreci- 
ated only by those who have attempted similar 
work and by those who remember that the medi- 
eval custom of communal labor led artists to sign 
pictures that were painted wholly or in part by 
their pupils and assistants. It may be interesting 
to Americans, by the way, to know that Dr. 
Sirén ascribes, without hesitation, the “Nativity” 
in the Metropolitan Museum, New York, to 
Giotto, and considers its artistic value equal to 
that of the Arena frescoes. 

The fallacy in the scheme of the book is best 
seen in the essay on Bernardo Daddi, wherein 
the author finds it necessary constantly to point 
out the “fundamental dissimilarity” of that mas- 
ter’s work to Giotto’s. We are told that Ber- 
nardo’s “graceful, flexible design is entirely un- 
like the sculptural modeling developed by Giotto,” 
and that the latter’s “compositions are rhythmic 
expressions of this creative imagination,” whereas 
the former’s are mere “theoretical propositions.” 
But in that case why treat him as a follower of 
Giotto? Is there any more valid reason for do- 
ing so than that he lived in Florence in the four- 
teenth century? It would have been more logical, 
to say the least, if Dr. Sirén had either not con- 
sidered him at all or confined himself to pointing 
out the artist’s own qualities: his rare delicacy, 
his charm, the originality of his color, his skill in 
space composition. There are, to be sure, a few 
works of his in which he seems to have made an 
effort to obtain a monumental effect ; but they are 
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so few and so relatively unimportant that they 
can scarcely be taken as in any way characteristic 
of his genius. 

In discussing Taddeo Gaddi the author fol. 
lows the fashion of our day in underrating ap 
artist who was perhaps overrated in his own day. 
Dr. Sirén, having a thesis always in mind, blames 
him for having diverged from “the central and 
most artistically significant elements in Giotto’s 
style” and for having created a tradition that was 
“followed by most of the later painters of the 
Trecento.” This is as valuable as saying that 
Keats never obtained the monumental grandeur 
of Milton! 

Besides the essay on Giotto the most admirable 
part of the book is that devoted to Andrea Or- 
cagna. Like the earlier master and like so many 
of the masters who were to appear in the full 
Renaissance, he was equally versatile as sculptor, 
architect, and painter; and if we may believe the 
author of the “Libro di Antonio Billi” he also 
“amused himself with sonnets.” A man of stately 
emotions, majestic and sublime, a painter at once 
gorgeous and precise, he had also those plastic 
and tectonic qualities that were so characteristic 
of Givtto and that therefore endear him to Dr. 
Sirén. Vasari tells us that “he began the study 
of sculpture while still a child, under Andrea 
Pisano” ; and though there is nothing further to 
prove this, the author considers it in all probe 
bility true and, in his many critical descriptions, 
he emphasizes the sculptural influence in the 
handling of the figures and the drapery and in the 
relief-like effect of several of his pictures. 

The material in Dr. Sirén’s book is so exceed- 
ingly valuable that it would be difficult to under- 
stand how it could be arranged so awkwardly, 
were it not that the preface informs us that it was 
finished with “much haste.” Even so, one docs 
not readily perceive why the author should begin 
with a consideration of some frescoes at Assisi; 
abruptly stop for a chapter headed “Biographical 
Notes”; and then proceed with his descriptions. 
There is another awkwardness due to the fact 
that all of the text is in one volume and all of 
the plates in another. Unless the reader can 
carry accurately in his memory 220 pictures this 
necessitates his laying down one heavy book and 
taking up another every time he has finished 4 
page or two. The reproductions are not worthy 
of the very handsome make-up of the volumes: 
one may obtain from them the linear compos 
tions ard but little else. 

BayArp BoyeseN. 
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New Bottle, but Old Wine 


By Edward Gleason 





Tue New RATIONALISM. 

Spaulding. Holt; $3.50. 

Were it in sooth new, one who is a bit wearied 
with speculative isms might have less patience 
with it, but the truth is that the New Rational- 
ism (in so far as it is rational) is a venerable and 
by no means misprized acquaintance. To be sure, 
as it comes to us in the work of Professor (now 
Lieutenant) Spaulding — five hundred pages 
bristling with italics — the wine of ancient reason 
is outwardly disguised: it is served in a vessel of 
modern finish and the label is just from the press. 
Moreover there is novelty at least in the twist 
of the terms (always of some seriousness in meta- 
physics), and again there is ingenuous sincerity 
in the author’s conviction of newness: he has 
filtered away old sediments, analyzed out false 
infusions, and into the clarified essence injected 
the commotion of a militant temperament. Alto- 
gether one feels that he has written his book in 
fine fettle, perchance finding his own liquor a 
trifle heady. 

“The New Rationalism’ is the most ambitious 
work yet put forth by a member of the aggres- 
sive American group of Neo-Realists (Rational- 
im and Realism are identical in Professor 
Spaulding’s view). It undertakes a criticism of 
philosophic method and a survey of all important 
philosophic problems, the refutation of outstand- 
ing rivals in the metaphysical field, and the solid 
tiseatment of a constructive realism. In the work 
there are 2 Parts, 7 Sections, 46 Chapters, and 
there are postulates and problems, arguments and 


slutions, refutations and demonstrations—all the ° 


shematism dear to the heart of your Thomist, 
and to the reviewer a stern reminder of his own 
insufficiency. Clearly, the gist of so much matter 
isnot to be caught in a few fleeting paragraphs; 
the very aspect of the book invites to brown 
study. Nevertheless not all this framework sup- 
ports variety. The scholastic method is repeti- 
tious and often sadly tedious, and Professor 

ulding has not altogether reformed on his 
medieval models in this regard. Indeed his 
mader is once and again moved to raise a 
deprecating hand . . . “My dear sir! really, 
your point is understood; let us on to the con- 
sequence !”” 

But these be matters of style. They are im- 
Portant as showing how difficult it is to be “new,” 
at least in mode, and again as showing tempera- 
mental affinities. They tend to make intelligible, 


too, the metaphysical parti pris of the movement 
which calls itself at once Realist and Rationalist 
and which assumes not only to controvert the 
past but to plot the future. This might be de- 
scribed as the basis of the mathematical model. 
Time and again in the course of history philos- 
ophers have become enamored of number and 
have ascended into the altitudes of mathematics 
in their effort to purge away the dross of empiri- 
cal speech; but times as many, lest philosophy 
dissolve into the webs of its own gossamer, some 
Socrates has arisen to summon it back from the 
heavens and habituate it to the plains of men’s 
common discourse. To be sure these flights have 
brought vigor and fresh air, and there is always 
a thrill for the groundlings in watching the avia- 
tion, with who can know what triumphs in its 
airy combats. They are fine in spirit, and it is 
only the relentlessness of gravitation that com- 
pels the eventual fall. 

Professor Spaulding’s point of departure is de- 
fiance of Aristotle and all his logic. Aristotelian 
logic, he says, is a logic of substance and quality, 
of identity and causality—in short, a materialistic 
logic, modeled after the physical “thing”; and 
the history of philosophy, up to the Neo-Realistic 
era, is but the dismal exposition of metaphysical 
servitude to Aristotle. Science (through a happy 
ignorance) and mathematics (through fortunate 
preoccupation) alone have escaped the thralldom, 
and have luckily hit upon other models for the 
reason—models which lead straight to the per- 
durable truth, which is reality. It is these 
models which the New Rationalism would 
apply to metaphysical problems, thereby demon- 
strating the New Realism and relieving the 
human mind from all save incidental meta- 
physical inquietudes. 

First, there is ontology. Modern philosophy 
has been embogged in epistemology and confused . 
by psychology, with the result that there has 
been but floundering where gymnastic was ex- 
pected. Aristotle is responsible for this, for a 
psychological theory of knowledge means reason 
embodied and therefore “thingized” (Spauld- 
ing’s term)—-substantial “knowers” with reality- 
making “knowings,” and the like; all of which 
get the hapless speculator into the “ego-centric 
predicament” from which Neo-Realism points the 
way to freedom. The way is ontological, and 
the ontology is a mathematicized ontology, in 
which “entities” replace “concepts” and “things,” 
“subsistences” outclass “existences,” “relations” 
resolve ‘“‘substances,” realia oust qualia, and 
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“states of affairs,” when analyzed in situ, show 
“functions” which “hold” serially without in- 
curring any of the opprobrious unreason that 
attaches to the idea of “cause.” There is, for ex- 
ample, on page 494 a tabular scheme of the “‘sub- 
sistents” (known alias, “consistents”), which 
divides them into the existent and the nonexistent 
subsistents, and divides these progressively, until 
it supplies tags not only for all the furniture of 
creation but for “experienced, but not implied 
subsistents,” embracing, with others, phlogiston, 
satyrs, and the “snakes of tremens.” One is 
surely relieved to know that, though experienced, 
the snakes are not implied! 

Soberly (for one cannot take all of Professor 
Spaulding’s pages quite so), a student of history 
is moved to wonder how just this verbal para- 
phernalia is to free us from the Aristotelian tra- 
dition. Do we wholly liberate the reason by em- 
phasizing “term” and “relation” instead of 
“thing” and “quality”? Are “numerically dis- 
tinct” facts, which happen to lodge in the same 
“state of affairs,” less mutually responsible than 
causes and their effects? By defining time as “a 
one-dimensional series formed by asymmetrically 
and transitively related instants” (Aristotle 
would have tersely said, “numbering number”), 
is history (which is the “numbered number’’) 
emptied of all necessity and meaning? Or is 
there no miracle in a “creative synthesis, in ac- 
cordance with which one or more specific organiz- 
ing relations so relate parts that there are new 
qualities in the resulting whole, and whole and 
part belong to specifically different universes of 
discourse”? It is this latter principle which is 
to account for the values, for beauty and justice 
and goodness, and indeed for all those “entities” 
prized by the human spirit to which Plato gave 
the name “Ideas,” and which he set as shining 
rulers over the world. 

Some of these questions are answered uncon- 
sciously by the author’s own settings forth. Thus 
Realism’s “Hypothesis I,” that knowing and the 
known object may be qualitatively different, rests 
upon the assumption that terms may have quali- 
tative differences, and it argues that these dif- 
ferences are ultimate. Indeed the weighty 
enouncement of the “cosubsistence of independ- 
ence and relatedness,” upon which so many of 
the “new” reasonings turn, is quite simply resolv- 
able to “the world is full of a number of things” — 
each, let us hope, with its own happy glint. And 
if so, if qualities thus ontological are lurking in 
the very shadows of the mathematicals (whose 


— 


sum only Allah knoweth!), is there no effrontery 
in asserting that already “human knowledge en- 
compasses the main types of things,” and that 
these are just nine (pages 381-86)? Your scho. 
lastic, who loves a closed and circumscribed ynj- 
verse, with all the houses of the heavens surveyed 
and delimited, will certainly find a kindred satis. 
faction in the “stratified” hierarchy of realities 
which this new scholasticism offers as its chart 
of the universe. But for one who is seeking 
liberation of the reason the varnish of 
newness rubs thin. 

The fact is that history is serene in the pres- 
ence of rebels and impassive to refutation. Men 
rise up with a determination to overthrow the 
past, and at the most but discard an outer gar- 
ment; the ancient body of human experience and 
the soul of speculation do not greatly vary. So 
it was with Thales, so with Descartes; and the 
New Realists bring with them little more than a 
fresh zeal for an antique mode of thinking, Of 
logic there are but two essential types—the mathe- 
matical and the grammatical (Professor Spauld- 
ing is certainly wrong in deriving Aristotle's 
logic from the “physical thing”; it is in fact but 
a sublimation of grammatical analysis). Human 
nature—even rational human nature—is incon 
stant; and men’s minds find fruitful now one and 
now the other of these images of discourse. The 
New Realists follow Plato in their devotion to 
the mathematical model, and they are arriving— 
as among others this book shows—at a truly 
Platonic definition of the All, within which 
physical things are the meanest and forms the 
lordliest of beings. But the New Realism is still 
far from a Platonic understanding either of its 
methods or of its purposes. For none was more 
keenly aware than Plato of the insufficiency of 
mathematics for the last solution of life. Num- 
ber may indeed give us a chart of the moving 
heavens and a computation of the instants of 
time; but of that need (born out of what nights 
of cosmic endeavor, who can guess?) which im- 
pels men to the love of philosophy, only knowl- 
edge of the Good can discover the answer. Pro- 
fessor Spaulding closes his book with a discussion 
of the Realistic doctrine of values and of Realism’ 
teleology and theology. It is an honest discussion 
and not without wisdom, but by what leaps of 
inconsequence its course is pursued he who reads 
may find out, and finding, he will the better 
judge héw difficult is the task of him who would 
outbuild the kingly past. 

Hart ey B, ALEXANDER. 
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Liberalism Restated 


By Carl H. 





Tue Wortp PEACE AND AFTER. 

Grabo. Knopf; $1. 

A League of Nations we shall have as a re- 
sult of the war, but for those who take literally 
a pledge to make the world safe for democracy 
a League of Nations is but the first turn in a 
long road. The war has taught the enemies of 
democracy that a secure commercial expansion 
and a rapprochement between competing na- 
tional capitalistic groups are inseparable. The 
German autocracy has also proffered a fertile 
suggestion in its successful manipulation of the 
German workman. ‘The latter does not seem 
overly concerned about his political impotence or 
about limitations upon his freedom to speak and 
write, so long as he is assured an effective educa- 
tion, material comforts, recreational facilities, 
and security against the misfortunes of ill health, 
accident, and an impecunious old age. Democ- 
racy will continue endangered if the conclusion 
of war leaves capital in control of an interna- 
tional government which winks at international 
devices for combating labor, checking freedom 
of speech, controlling the dissemination of news 
and opinion, and allaying popular discontent by 
means of programmes for social reform. 

In his book “The World Peace and After” 
Carl H. Grabo expresses his fear of such an 
eventuality. He maintains that the test of our 
belief in the ideals of democracy is our willing- 
ness to introduce democratic institutions at home. 
To be sure, he would establish a league of na- 
tions which will guarantee the free use of roads 
of commerce, the equality of all states before 
law, a like economic opportunity for all nations, 
the protection of small peoples from the exploita- 
tion of larger, and the right of diverse peoples to 
develop diverse cultures. But all this, he holds, 
does not mean of itself a democratic world. A 
democratic ideal implies equality of opportunity 
as between individuals. And equality of oppor- 
tunity means, if it means anything, “that we 
should all be born, inheriting strong bodies free 
from defect; that we should be well nourished : 
that we should be equally well educated.” Nature 
has forever decreed that men shall be unequal in 
ability, but man’s intelligence can make an ap- 
proach towards an economic democracy as it has 
made progress towards political democracy. 

A true “+ raged then, according to Mr. 

®, involves both economic and_pelitical 
equality. And this, manifestly, we do not have. 
the war makes possible the creation of a 


more just society. It has swept away the old 
order. Under the necessities of war governments 
have increased their functions. In a world that 
has spent its inheritance the necessities of peace 
will require their multiplication. We seem to 
face a situation in which we must decide between 
an oligarchy which combines political and in- 
dustrial power, and an intelligent reorganization 
of the state which will unite industrial efficiency 
with democratic control. The British Labor 
party aims at the second, and much that Mr. 
Grabo writes is a restatement of its programme. 
His chapter “The Citizen and the State” dis- 
cusses the immediate steps requisite for a trans- 
formation of our present society. A progressively 
increasing tax upon incomes, inheritances, and 
unearned increments affords a transition to 
greater economic equality and supplies one means 
for financing the socialized activities of the state. 
The gradual participation of labor in the man- 
agement of industry will lead to an industrial 
democracy, while the referendum, the recall, and . 
proportional representation are indispensable con- 
ditions of a political democracy. 

The book is worth reading. To be sure, one 
familiar with Bertrand Russell, Sidney Webb, 
and others in sympathy with the programme of 
the British Labor party will find little in it that 
is novel. The radical social philosophy which the 
war brings into prominence merits however a con- 
stant restatement, and particularly in America. 
But novelty of content is the only justification I 
can imagine for the tiresome repetition of ideas 
which leads Grabo to cover 154 pages in saying 
what might better be said on 75. In point of 
fact there is very little in the five chapters that 
is not said in the chapter on “International Re- 
lations’ —with one exception. 

And this exception is irrelevant to the main 
purpose of the book. It occurs in connection with 
a plea for a new social morality to replace the 
present individualistic morality. Grabo evidently 
believes that since our individualistic morality 
professes an origin and sanction in a personal 
God, a social morality must derive vitality from 
a pantheistic God. This new deity is “the larger 
all-embracing consciousness of the world realiz- 
ing his aims through the willing coéperation of 
men.” A sympathetic reader will perhaps know 
what these words mean. I confess that I do not. 
But I think we have here Mr. Wells’s Invisible 
King masquerading under an assumed name, 
“The World Spirit.” And Mr. Archer will get 
him if he doesn’t watch out. 


V. T. THAYER. 
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The Mortality of Magic 


Fairizs AND Fusmisers. By Robert Graves. 


Knopf; $1. 
Ovurcasts in Bevutan LAanp. 
Holt; $1.25. 


Magic, whether of diction or of thought, is the 
one quality in poetry which all poets seek with 
equal passion. But how different are the wiles 
of these fantastic huntsmen in pursuit of this 
golden bird! For some are bold and direct, 
attempting to slay the creature outright; some go 
warily with a fine net; some wait in the dark- 
ness, hoping to be found rather than to find; 
while others still—it cannot be doubted—trudge 
patiently through the forest with a handful of 
salt. This much their contemporaries may observe 
of their appearances as huntsmen—but of their 
success, who can say? For magic is itself a chang- 
ing thing. The sparrow of today is the phoenix of 
tomorrow, and vice versa; and tomorrow the cap- 
tors of sparrows and phoenixes may regard each 
other with changed eyes. 

This, it hardly needs to be said, is largely a 
matter of diction ; and this again is largely a mat- 
ter of the rate of growth and decay in the 
language at any given time. Some poets resist 
the growth of language, some merely acquiesce in 
it, and some (like Dante and D’Annunzio) exult 
im and compel it. These last are the boldest 
spirits, and, on the whole, the most likely to fail. 
“Will this word live? Will this word die? Will 
this word, tomorrow, be beautiful or merely vul- 
gar?” In every line they hazard answers to 
these questions ; and the chances are much against 
any high average of success. 

These differences in the attitude towards dic- 
tion set gulfs between poets who would otherwise 
be commensals, and constitute the deliciousness 
and futility of criticism. Observe, for example, 
the astonishing unlikeness, on this point, of “New 
Paths,” that most interesting English anthology 
of the verse and prose of the younger men, and the 
two volumes now before us. The anthology rep- 
resents, rather consciously, a band (by no means 
unvaried) of pioneers—wrestlers with new dic- 
tion and rhythms, pursuers of new kinds of magic. 
One could gladly forego, it is true, a sort of Pre- 
Raphaelitic pinkness and faunishness which crops 
out here and there, as in the work of the Sitwells. 
But many of these English huntsmen have attained 
to a subdued and cool and almost intellectual 
kind of magic which, in America, we do not know. 

At the same time one cannot help feeling a 
trifle dubious about a charm which is so conscious 
of itself, so practiced in self-exploitation. It is 
too deliberately naive, too sophisticatedly primi- 


By Roy Helton. 


—— 


tive. However nicely a poet may write of sirens, 
fauns, elves, or other superannuated evidences of 
man’s thirst for the supernatural, nowadays it 
inevitably smacks of affectation. 

It is partly because this fault is common in 
England that one is delighted with such a volume 
as “Fairies and Fusiliers,” of which the American 
edition has just appeared. This is forthright and 
honest verse, Anglo-Saxon in its vigorous direct 
ness, at the same time irresponsible and sure. Mr. 
Graves is less ostentatiously serious than his 
sedater contemporaries in “New Paths,” yet one 
is not certain that in the upshot he does not come 
off better. Whereas among the younger con- 
temporary poets one finds a good deal of empha- 
sis on phrase-making for its own sake, here one 
finds a poet almost scornful of trappings and 
color, intent only on what he has to say, and say- 
ing it vividly and musically in the unaffected lan- 
guage of prose. Certainly these are among the 
most honest and vivid war poems which so far 
have come to us—and if Mr. Graves does not cut 
very deep, neither, on the other hand, does he go 
in for the usual mock-heroics and sentimental bun- 
combe. Hear him in “A Dead Boche”: 


To you who'd read my Songs of War 
And only hear of blood and fame, 
I'll say (you’ve heard it said before) 
“War’s Hell!” and if you doubt the same 
To-day I found in Mametz Wood 
A certain cure for lust of blood: 
Where, propped against a shattered trunk, 
In a great mess of things unclean, 
Sat a dead Boche; he scowled and stunk 
With clothes and face a sodden green, 
Big-bellied, spectacled, crop-haired, 
Dribbling black blood from nose and beard. 
This approaches, it is true, that sort of roman- 
ticism which consists in the deliberate exploitation 


of the ugly or horrible. But for the most part 


Mr. Graves is a dealer in whim, and it is to Mr. . 


Roy Helton that we must turn to see this method 
working in extenso. “Outcasts in Beulah Land 
qualifies Mr. Helton for admission among our 


realists, but not as yet on a very high level. For , 


the most part his work is still tentative and imi- 
tative: one swims successively through currents of 
Bret Harte, Masefield, Service, and O. Henry. 
The rhythms are insecure, the narrative psychol- 
ogy undeveloped. Mr. Helton at present finds it 
difficult to end a story otherwise than in sent 
mentality or melodrama. At the same time It 
should be said that these stories are often vivid, 
richly—if somewhat commonplacely—imagined, 
and on the whole well-proportioned. Most of 
one’s objections are comprised when one has said 
that Mr. Helton is young. As for diction, Mr. 
Helton’s method is that of D’Annunzio and 
Dante: he believes in using the demotic tongue, 
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neologisms and all. He is willing to take his 
dances that the slang of today will become the 
magic of tomorrow. Unfortunately he does this 
without much discrimination; he appears to be 
mewhat insensitive to values. Even among 

it is possible to distinguish vigorous 
tom vulgar, beautiful from merely pretty. And 
itis this which Mr. Helton, like so many of our 
contemporary pursuers of new magic, has failed 


tv do. ConraD AIKEN. 


The Relegation of God 


ho anp Peter. By H. G. Wells. Macmillan; 
5. 








It is always a question whether Mr. Wells is 
m incomparably gifted observer of the sweep of 
events, or whether he uses the world of institu- 
tions and ideas primarily as symbols of his own 
insistent personality. Was his recent religious 
fare an attempt to beat to its goal a real world 
mpidly mysticizing under the strain of war, or 
was it a personal recoil against a sudden sense of 
helplessness? If we could answer these questions 
we should know whether it is England that has 
righted itself, abandoning the Mr. Britling who 
found conscious social control too much for him 
without the guiding hand of a divine comrade, re- 
tuning to the old confident maker of new worlds 
for old; or whether it is only Mr. Wells’s own 
mbust spirit emerging from its so singularly un- 
becoming religious widowhood to the delights of 
pragmatic power again. 

At least, this new novel represents a complete 
convalescence. Its chief sensation is the relega- 
tin of God back to the innocuous réle into 
which the late Victorian had got him. This book 
puts God familiarly but decisively in his place, 
aud restores our responsible, curious, adyenturous, 
aperimental youth at the heart of the world’s 
sul and the helm of its affairs. To young Peter, 
dattered in limb but wise from his war experi- 
te, progress is again religion: “work and learn- 
mg are our creed.” God, seen in his vivacious 
dream, is the Old Experimenter, tinkering about 
it his dusty workshop, as he tells Peter with a 
tather jolly cynicism: “If you have no will to 
change it, you have no right to criticize it.” So 
itbecomes our task for the future to “take hold 
ttthe world, unassisted by God, with the acquies- 
sae of God, and in fulfillment of some remote 
momprehensible planning on the part of God.” 
Fickle a Wells! What has become of the 

ing, the first President of the Republic 
Mankind? Even Oswald, the noble old im- 


perialistic idealist, finds God as a “name battered 
out of all value and meaning,” and sinks back on 
a “Nameless and Incomprehensible, an Essence 
beyond Reality, a Heart of all Things, by which 
he lives and is upheld.” God has been withdrawn 
from the Wellsian programme. 

Thrown back on our own resources, we have a 
right to ask how this old unquenchable pragmatic 
optimism feels today in a world still blindly ago- 
nizing at war. Joan and Peter go ahead to build a 
“civilized life of creative activities in an atmos- 
phere of helpful goodwill.” After the war he is 
to take up biological research and she is to do 
house-building. Well, this return of Wells to the 
old ideas and aspirations finds virtue gone out of 
them. It is something to have gotten rid of a 
superfluous mysticism, but the morsels of un- 
critical pragmatism handed back taste a little stale 
and cold. What Wells misses is the slight skepti- 
cal weariness with which the living remnant of a 
younger generation is beginning to view the ease 
and blitheness of political pragmatists. Why 
has our scientifically trained and experimental 
generation in all countries put all its energy at the 
service of an industrialized statism? Why do so 
many of our former minds of democratic good- 
will betray now so shallow an emotional compre- 
hension of the forces our war is raising up that 
they seem like children who witness passionate 
scenes between their elders with only a naive 
wonder what it can all be about? Wells is not 
exactly glib, but he gives no hint for the future 
how we are to tame or sublimate the terrible mob 
unreasons that have made the “social” and the 
“collective” —our old ideal fetishes—into.so bitter 
a mockery. When he offers us his old instru- 


“ments, made for the creative life of society, we 


are impatient and hold off, not through sheer 
pique or inertia, but because we are honest enough 
to be suspicious even of ourselves and all the vali- 
ant brandishings we have made. 

But this morbid preoccupation with Wells as 
an antebellum prophet should not blind us to the 
triumphant achievement that “Joan and Peter” 
is. Never has he spread for us such a gorgeous 
sociological panorama. If he does the antebellum, 
he has done it with a superb bounce and com- 
petence that no one will ever surpass. This is 
not a novel; it is a library; it is a telescoped 
newspaper. It is everything that one needs to 
know about the public life of the significant 
classes in England for the last twenty-five years. 
You marvel at the flawless mechanism of his in- 
telligence, which can take in this chaotic clashing 
mass of movements and events, and stream it out 
into a ribbon of vivacious narrative, imperturb- 
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able in interest on every page, always fresh and 
personal and assured. If there is less of the old 
piquancy, there is still a marvelous pertinency of 
characterization. And in spite of the panoramic 
sweep, it is always a story about persons, and 
never a mere chronicle or dialogue. His people 
are types, of course, but how admirably he gives 
the impression of clinching their essential quali- 
ties! From the parents and the aunts, living their 
enlightened radicalism of the early nineties in 
their safe and settled world, to the restless youths 
and girls of 1914, he passes in review all the dear 
dead satisfactions that shriveled in the blaze of 
war. Oswald, the uncle-guardian, the scarred 
bachelor, gives scope for the whole imperial ad- 
venture in Africa. Lady Charlotte, who tries to 
guide Joan’s and Peter’s orphaned lives, is a 
triumphant and deadly exposure of the truculent, 
ignorant Tory who straddled England with 
Ulster and Anglican ascendancy. 

The “education” of which “Joan and Peter” 
is the story is the training provided by this whole 
era, rather than by any of the schools or coileges, 
outrageous or admirable, to which they may go. 
There are charming chapters of their child-life ; 
there is the free and eager wish for pleasure and 
excitement and knowledge in the years just be- 
fore the war ; there is the ironical fate of all these 
golden youths as they are sucked into it. How 
much Wells misses at times out of all this may 
be seen by comparison with a book like Cannan’s 
“Mendel.” Sex is still the slightly unclean thing 
that Wells puzzles chastely over. Joan is a brave 
young Diana—but is not a frank eroticism better 
than Wells’s mixture of pudency and bold grap- 
pling? There are uncomfortable reminiscences of 
Wells’s previous matings, and an actual eternal 
recurrence of the “You’re my man, and I’m your 
woman!” Yet, after all, Wells does skirt just 
outside the range of priggishness and get all the 
discussion he wants into his impetuously moving 
story. Of course he has almost forgotten that 
there was ever such a thing as a proletarian. You 
could never imagine from his book that the future 
of England might beiong to the Labor party. 
The proletarian-aristocrat, who stirs us in a per- 
son like Lenine, does not exist for Wells’s imagi- 
nation. He joins Mr. Gompers and Vachel 
Lindsay in repudiating the class struggle. He has 
relegated his middle-class God, but he has done 
nothing to his men. In the face of a cry for vast 
new desires and stirring new types, he has joined 
so many of his fellow pragmatists in looking back. 
The coming years, I am afraid, will turn him to 


sone. RANDOLPH Bourne. 


—— 


BRIEFS ON NEW BOokKs 





Tue Desert. By John C. Van Dyke JL 
lustrated from photographs by J. Smeaton 
Chase. Scribner; $2 


The addition of photographic illustrations »p 
the new edition of Van Dyke’s notable work o 
the American desert calls for another word of 
praise. To visualize the desert one must cithr 
see it, or see many pictures of it combined with 
an inspired description. Chase’s photographs and 
Van Dyke’s paragraphs reveal the desert almost 
as it is. Those who have seen it—who har 
shriveled and thirsted in its burning heat, wh 
have climbed its naked mountains, who har 
known its luscious color—have in this book a more 
intimate interpreter of its vagaries. It re-creates 
the great arid stretches of the Southwest pictor- 
ially, poetically, and scientifically—such a satis 
fying and altogether delightful blend as om 
seldom meets in an authoritative work. The fact 
that, after seventeen years in print, the subject 
matter is still fresh is evidence of something mor 
than the changeless quality of the desert. 


Tue Hive. By Will Levington Comfort. 
Doran ; $1.50. 


This book arouses more curiosity than it satix 
fies. It is formless, yet alive with an eager tensity 
that makes you wonder how a mind with so may 
ideas on the adventure that is life can elude amy 
plan or design. Mr. Comfort has much to sy 
about the New Race and Democracy and Art 
and the Path of Life; but he somehow manage 
to escape most of the platitudes that you have 
heard before. Through his discursiveness you get 
glimpses of a remarkable school-community on the 
shores of Lake Erie, where children and teachers 
pursued the quest of life together and gained 
much wisdom and poetical receptivity. Later 
they are all somehow in or about to be in Cal 
fornia, living a life of austere paganism im 
divine climate by the sea. The book is dotted 
with the letters and compositions of the children, 
some of whom are at college or out in the world. 
Either Mr. Comfort has hypnotized them into 
his style and ideas, or he has truly a new race of 


‘seven-year-olds. The profundity of their image 


nation and poetic feeling strains your 

to the breaking point. Why does he not tell ws 
how such amazing children are produced? Ther 
is an exhilarating taste of a new civilization of 
glorious youths and girls bathed in the sun 
air of Greek-like California, — a life | 
sensuous austerity and wisdom and com: 

The philosophy is not at all of the Westem 
world, but is a vague yet appealing reg 
with the Path of Life, a ee 
spiritual growth restored as the divine 

tions of the soul. Is Mr. Comfort the fore 
runner of a Californian mysticism which has cot 
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jargon and cant and has really assimilated 
ee for the working out of the “good life”? 
His book is striking enough to make you want to 
track his ideas and implications down to the hive 


_tp see whether the honey there is real. 


Tue Necro iN LiTERATURE AND ART. 

By Benjamin Brawley. Duffield; $1.35. 

In his preface the author promises to describe 
the achievement of the Negro in the United 
States measured “by absolute rather than by 

ial or limited standards,” meaning, one may 
infer, that the criteria are to be found in the 
history of arts and letters itself rather than in 
mcial estimates. The purpose appeals to those 
who share in the hope of the author that “some 
day the Negro will cease to be a problem and 
become a human being.” Unfortunately the 
purpose fails of fulfillment. Such expressions as 
“the grand epic of the race,” “foremost com- 
poser of the race,” “foremost man of the race 
in pure literature,” “the longest poem yet writ- 
ten by a Negro in America,” jerk back into the 
old confines of racial comparison the refugee from 
the racial point of view. We are invited to 
consider not the work of artists who happen to 
be Negroes, but the work of Negroes who hap- 
pen to be artists. Nor is there much apprecia- 
tion shown of the work of Negroes in so far as 
they are, not successes, but artists. The book 
isa catalogue of pictures, books, statues, songs, 
and s0 on, and a listing of prizes and honorable 
mentions rather than a study of contributions to 
at and literature. In this Who’s Who the par- 
ticular mention is accorded to: Phillis Wheatley, 
Paul Laurence Dunbar, Charles W. Chestnutt, 
W. E. Burghardt Du Bois, William Stanley 
Braithwaite, Frederick Douglass, Booker T. 
Washington, Henry O. Tanner, and Meta War- 
tick Fuller. 


Use Your GoverRNMENT. 
Franc. Dutton; $2. 


As early as 1839 Congress appropriated $1000 
the purpose of collecting and distributing 
weds, prosecuting agricultural investigations, 
tad procuring agricultural statistics.” The De- 
partment of Agriculture has since extended the 
Supe of its activities so consistently that it is 
now expending an appropriation of upwards of 
$7,000,000 annually and employing in the 
neighborhood of 20,000 workers. Perhaps no 
single factor, through the years of peace, 

h more potent than this in keeping alive 

the national spirit. “Use Your Government” 
§ a exposition of what the national govern- 
ment, through its various departments, is accom- 
. m promoting activities for the well- 
being of its citizens. The case of the farmer, 
where by far the most notable success has been 
whieved, is taken up in detail, from the plant- 
ig and growing of crops to the development 


By Alissa 


of cooperative selling plans. Other chapters are 
devoted to national aid extended to the would- 


* be settler, the man in business, the working 


man, the Negro, the woman in the home, to 
boys and girls, and (chapters of too scant 
achievement) to the immigrant. Miss Franc’s 
book would be of more practical worth to the 
average citizen if it were accompanied by a 
chart, or series of charts, enumerating the vari- 
ous bureaus of governmental activity and the 
character of aid and information which each has 
at its disposal. The lack of this impairs its 
accessibility as a work of ready reference, but 
the volume is adapted admirably for use by 
teachers of civics in American schools. 


Russia IN UpHEAvAL. By Edward A. 


Ross. Century; $2. 


This is a useful record, rich in fact and illum- 
inating incident, of an extensive tour through 
European and Asiatic Russia. Our wanderlustig 
professor entered Siberia with anarchist exiles 
from America and tells how they set to work to 
“govern” Russia as soon as they set foot in Vladi- 
vostok. The disintegration of order appears 
spontaneously as the narrative proceeds. Trains 
leave never on schedule, and sometimes only on 
threat of death to the stationmaster. At one 
point a troop train, by force of undisciplined bay- 
onets, wins precedence over the express, pulls out 
without orders, runs into a freight train, and 401 
soldiers are burned to death. A people coerced 
into ignorance during centuries of brutal oppres- 
sion must leap into license when liberty comes. 
But order is returning: the blows of disaster are 
slowly molding Russian wilfulness into con- 
structive will. Reorganization would have come 
more rapidly and easily had not social criticism 
been heated to intransigeant rebellion by Siberia 
and universal compulsory ignorance. Destructive 
revolution is the price that must be paid for the 


’ refusal of free speech and education, and for lack 


of a statesmanlike intelligence capable of foresee- 
ing changes in the distribution of economic power. 
Yet through all the chaos even the oversophisti- 
cated can see the Russian sense of brotherhood as 
the bearer of reasonable hope for the future. The 
emphasis in this book is on the helpfulness and 
kindliness of the Russians. It is a point which 
might have borne more stress: in these qualities, 
after all, are the roots of democracy, rather than 
in political forms and creeds; the Russians have 
these many centuries outdone us in democracy 
because they have surpassed us in kindly fellow- 
ship and spontaneous codperation ; the Revolution 
merely gives political sanction to a psychological 
fait accompli. 

Professor Ross maintains that equal division, 
as in the commercial land system, has failed wher- 
ever applied, and argues that private ownership 
is the indispensable stimulus to prudent hus- 
bandry. And a valuable chapter surveying the 
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industrial methods established by the Soviet com- 
mittees, while regretting the absurdly extreme de- 


mands made by the workers and the outburst of © 


sloth that came as the natural reaction to centuries 
of slave driving, yet affirms the high value of 
many of the innovations now being made in the 
relations of Russian labor and capital, particularly 
the representation of labor on all industrial 
boards. Professor Ross makes the oft neglected 
distinction between the Bolsheviki and the So- 
viets, and argues that the Soviets are the only 
“party of order” in Russia today, unless the order 
which we desire for Russia is the Prussian feudal 
order which German slaves are establishing for 
their masters. The Russian bourgeoisie is irrevoc- 
ably pro-~German; and Allied aid given in that 
direction always turns out to be pearls cast before 
swine. Given another half-year of sobering re- 
sponsibility, and the boiling Soviets will simmer 
down to a rational adaptation of ideals to possi- 
bilities, and may very well serve as a valuable 
experiment in the decentralization of government. 
The book concludes with an appeal for a more 
generous and enlightened patience with what the 
author believes are the passing excesses and in- 
firmities of the Revolution. 


Tue Joys or Berinc a Woman. By Wini- 
fred Kirkland. Houghton Mifflin; $1.50. 


Of recent years it has been so customary to 
hear about the hardships of being a woman that 
one opens “The Joys of Being a Woman” with 
some curiosity. That curiosity is not satisfied. 
One is conscious of reservations: “the little shy 
soul thing, the naked ego, with its eerie eyes,” 
escapes us. The essays which make up this book 
deal with people, places, things, and of course 
with the preferences and prejudices of the writer. 
They have the charm of a buoyant and sympa- 
thetic personality, and show observation and 
humor; but they give happy expression to every- 
day thought rather than independent and original 
views of life, and they leave the reader in some 
doubt as to the writer’s grasp of its fundamental 
values. The first essay, which gives its name to 
the volume, is the least satisfactory; it is labored 
and unconvicing, and its satire does not ring true. 
“The Woman Who Writes” throws some light 
at first hand on the reasons for the difference in 
the intellectual accomplishment of men and 
women. With a woman it is too often the case 
of a choice between personal relations and her art 
or profession, and “in any crucial choice a real 
woman chooses living rather than literature.” 
She reckons “her spirit’s capital, not in terms of 
accomplishment, but in terms of her own joy.” 
The essay entitled “Difficulties in Doing Without 
Eternity” contains some caustic, and perhaps not 
unmerited, criticism of contemporary values and 
ascribes the modern desire for short cuts to health, 
wealth, and happiness, and the surrender of the 
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modern man and woman to the insistent m. 
terialism of the day, to the loss of the point of 
view of the eternal. Miss Kirkland is successfy] 
in catching and suggesting fleeting moods and im. 
pressions ; her characterization is entertaining and 
her descriptions of nature are vivid and stimulg. 
ing. But she still leaves undescribed those specifi 
joys which prompted her title. 


STUDIES IN THE History oF Ipgas. Edited 
by the Department of Philosophy of Colum. 
bia University. Vol. 1. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press; $2. 

METAPHYSICS OF THE SUPERNATURAL AS 
ILLUSTRATED BY Descartes. By Lina 
Kahn. Archives of Philosophy. Columbia 
University Press; $1. 

IDEA AND ESSENCE IN THE PHILOsopHiss 
or Hosspes AND Spinoza. By Albert G. A. 
Balz. Archives of Philosophy. Columbia 
University Press; $1. 


Philosophy in America is placed under an obli- 
gation to the philosophical faculty of Columbia 
University by these studies in the history of 
thought. For, first, the book comes in a period of 
philosophic dearth, so far as publications are con 
cerned; and second, it appears at a time when 
historical sanity is tremendously needed, a 
invigoration of the historical sense; while in a 
third place, the essays are uncommonly interest- 
ing. They comprise three essays on Greek philos 
ophy, eight on seventeenth and eighteenth cer- 
tury thinkers (Bacon, Hobbes, Descartes, Spi- 
noza, Berkeley, Dr. Brown—and with these 
ought to be placed the two capable doctorate 
theses, published in the “Archives”), and two 
studies in modern logic, each marked by shrewd 
criticism. Three aspects of the collection ese 
cially deserve a reviewer's note. The key to the 
collection is very clearly John J: Coss’s “Francs 
Bacon and the History of Philosophy,” in which 
he points out that Bacon’s healthy conception of 
the history of philosophy as an integral part of 
the whole history of culture—men’s 
taken in its living context—if not forgotten, 
has yet to their damage been disregarded by the 
historians of the subject, most of them Germans. 
Says Professor Dewey (in “The Motivation o 
Hobbes’s Philosophy’’) : 

The history of thought is peculiarly exposed to a 
illusion ~ perspective. Earler doctrines ¢ 4 am 
ttin , as it were, nearer our 0 , 
ae familiar wlth the intellectual struggles of our 

own time and are interested in them. It is 
ingly natural to envisage earlier thought as part 
ai Ty 
‘orget tha a n sp 
ove. - wn and we sanneed te assimilate its discussions 
to our present interest. i he 
He goes on to correct, strikingly, some © 
misconceptions associated with Hobbes. The 
whole group of essays falls into the same temper. 
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which is pragmatically expressed by Professor 
s sagacious aphorism (in “An Impression of 
Greek Political Philosophy”): “The ideals of 
a people are a function of its experience.” 
Whether corollary to this conscious historical 
or incident to the hour, a second notable 
feature of the collection is the stress upon the 
nding work of British thinkers—Bacon, 
Hobbes, Berkeley. Even American students of 
the Renaissance and the Enlightenment have 
found it difficult to get away from the German 
conception that philosophy from Descartes to 
Hume was, as it were, a consciously dramatic 
preparation for the entry of Kant and his chorus 
—a mummery of historic fact if ever there were 
one. Here the Germans are notably absent, even 
from the index, while one cannot but feel that a 
substantial contribution has been made, in the 
several studies, toward that great desideratum of 
the English-speaking world—an historical study 
of British speculative genius. Something of the 
British character is indeed indicated in the third 
outstanding trait of the “Studies”; namely, their 


stress upon political problems. This, to be sure, - 


is tertiary; there is plenty of pure metaphysics in 
the discussions; but it is sufficiently emphatic to 
keep alert one’s consciousness that, after all, the 
vitality of philosophy is its political character— 
politics being taken in that broad gauge which 
makes it to comprehend all structures of men’s 
thinking which bring them to mutual understand- 
ing and free codperation . . . One ought to 
remark, in parting, that the well-maintained 
thesis of the first essay (McClure’s “Appearance 
and Reality in Greek Philosophy”), that “Real- 
ity is a choice of values,” gets an odd-angled cor- 
roboration from the logical studies at the close. 
The editors may or may not have been aware of 
this, but it gives their volume a unity one does 
not expect to find in so varied a collection. 


Karma. By Algernon Blackwood and Vio-. 
let Pearn. Dutton; $1.50. 


One must recognize the limitations of any art 
form used as a medium for propaganda. And 
it is equally certain that in “Karma: A Reincar- 
nation Play,” either Algernon Blackwood or 
Violet Pearn, or both, have neglected this funda- 
mental. In “Milestones’—in “The Phantom 
Rival” more particularly, to which this play 
bears a not too striking resemblance—we were 
impressed with the absence of dramatic power 

almost inevitably accompanies the episodic 
Play, especially the play where, in each of the 
acts, the situations are so paralleled that all sus- 
Pense ordinarily aroused by the unfolding action 
vanishes, _As “The Phantom Rival” dealt with 
the vagaries of a hero in a dream world, so does 

a concern itself with the psychological 
wonderings and abnormalities of its heroine. But 
he great advantage it has over the former, and 

dream plays, is that Algernon Blackwood 


is one of the justly recognized masters of the 
world of mysticism. Whatever we think of him 
as a dramatist, he carries weight and distinction 
as an investigator of the occult, as an experi- 
menter with the subconscious, as an interpreter 
of what, to most of us, is the magical side of 
natural phenomena. But ideas of reincarnation, 
even of the reincarnation of a love-life, do not 
constitute a play. And if he called on Miss 
Pearn to supply “a story told in action,” he 
failed to get what alone could have rescued him. 
Even an unusual theme, an analysis of our past 
existences, which has on occasion puzzled even 
the most materialistic, needs a sound foundation. 
Given as a skeleton for that mental state the 
eternal conflict between mated love and civic duty, 
as omnipresent as it is vital, given a feeling for 
style uncommon in even “literary” playwrighting, 
it is unfortunate that no better a drama than 
this could have been constructed. Its inception 
is original; its development labored; its finality 
unimportant. And as a matter of structural 
fact, Mr. Blackwood ought to realize that label- 
ing as “prolog” and “epilog” material as rele- 
vant to the main action as are the beginning 
and the end of “Karma,” does not for a moment 
keep the reader from sensing that it forms, actu- 
ally, acts one and five. Perhaps, in the field of 
dramatic art, two heads are no better than one. 


Tue Ecuipse or Russia. By Dr. E. J. 
Dillon. Doran; $4 


Dr. Dillon is known to the American public 
through the “Foreign Affairs” of the “Contem- 
porary Review,” which he has been writing now 
for many years. There are few men who have 
followed the history and politics of Russia, and 
of the Balkans and Eastern Europe, with such 
thoroughness and with the advantage of such 
intimate contact. One does not hesitate to 
state that Dr. Dillon knows Russia perhaps bet- 
ter than any other outsider. When he discusses 
the intrigues that went on in the government and 
court of the former Czar we are not reading the 
notes of a purveyor of gossip, but the observations 
of a close student of international affairs. The 
“predatory” character of the old régime is shown 
up in a most convincing manner, and from the 
inside. For Dr. Dillon himself says that he was 
a confidential adviser of the late Count Witte, to 
whom his book is dedicated. At one time we 
thought that Dr. Dillon had become for the mo- 
ment merely the troubadour of this very able 
Russian stateman—he calls him Russia’s “unique 
statesman.” Witte was without question one of 
the ablest men in Russia, and also one of the most 
unscrupulous. The best evidence of the latter 
fact is that for the last ten years of his life he 
was “isolated,” no group in Russia having enough 
confidence in him to accept him even as a mem- 
ber after he had lost the leadership in the bureau- 
cracy. But Dr. Dillon at several points seems to 
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admit the same thing, when he explains how 
Witte became caught in the “system,” powerless 
to resist or to combat it. . It is possible that one 
was unfair and unjust to Witte, and that he was 
in fact a liberal. But the reviewer recalls the state- 
ment made to him personally by Witte in 1907 
to the effect that he had urged the Czar to grant 
the Duma because it was the only way out of the 
situation, adding that he did not believe in 
constitutionalism. Dr. Dillon himself reflects 
this opinion of his close friend when he generalizes 
on the present Russian chaos. 

And here one should say frankly that this last 
work of Dr. Dillon’s, which is full of most 
fundamental facts which only he could give us, 
lacks perspective. It is entitled “The Eclipse of 
Russia.” Dr. Dillon is an old and a disappointed 
man. Russia is now in chaos, and will remain so 
for some years to come. Dr. Dillon will not see 
the working out of the great Russian problem. 
His close association with the Russia of the old 
régime, though he always protested against the 
blind reactionary policies of the “predatory” 


bureaucracy, makes it difficult for him to accept . 


the present phase of Bolshevism, with its chaos 
and anarchy. Finally, he has not been “used” 
these last years, either in Russia or in the Balkans. 
The mistakes of British policy in both these 
places are now generally admitted. For this rea- 
son, perhaps, there is the touch of bitterness in 
the last writings of this well-known authority 
on the international relations in Eastern Europe. 
But again it must be emphasized that Dr. Dillon 
gives us here a most valuable mass of material, 
much of it first-hand and heretofore unpublished, 
on the Russia of the old régime. The German 
influence in Russia’s internal affairs, of which one 
has heard much but somewhat vaguely, is shown 
here by actual facts and “documents.” 


Tue THeory AND Practice oF Mystr- 
cisM. By Charles M. Addison. Dutton; 
$1.50. 

ProsLems oF Mysticism AND Its Sym- 

BOLISM. By Herbert Silberer. Translated 

by Dr. Jelliffe. Moffatt, Yard; $3. 

In compiling a bibliography on mysticism for 
one knowing nothing about the subject but wish- 
ing to study it carefully, we should put the first 
of these books first and the Silberer volume last. 
“The Theory and Practice of Mysticism” is a 
good introduction to mysticism, stating in simple 
form what it is, what it has accomplished, and 
what are its possibilities for one sympathetic to 
its claims. It is a “first book,” and like many 
first books does not scratch deeply. 

Dr. Silberer’s book, which moves in the realm 
of Freudian psychoanalysis, is a significant con- 
tribution to the study of the psychology of mysti- 
cism. Its argument is that the creative uncon- 
scious, utilizing elements of a purposeless and 
irrational life of impulses that formed the sym- 


— 


bolism of dreams, is found in the background of 
fairy stories, myths, alchemy, Rosicrucianism, 
Free Masonry, and religious mysticism. Mysti- 
cism, which struggles for union with divinity, is 
the most extensive and therefore psychically the 
most internal unfolding of the religious life; it 
stimulates a much more powerful sublimation of 
impulses than the conventional education of man. 
kind. “The object of religious worship is regy. 
larly to be regarded as a symbol of the libido, that 
psychological goddess who rules the desires of 
mankind, and whose prime minister is Eros.” 
Thus the author, in finding at the heart of 
religion the titanic or suppressed psychic dross 
takes a long step towards the sexualization of the 
universe. But even granting for a moment the 
author’s right to reduce all to the sex impulse 
and exclude consideration of the potent food 
impulse, this psychoanalytic unmasking of the 
impelling power cannot prejudice the intrinsic 
value of mysticism. 


WituiaM Penn, FounpeER oF PEnnsy.- 
vANIA. By John W. Graham. Stokes; 
$2.50. 


From the account of Penn’s life in the first 
volume of the “Collected Works,” 1726 (re 
printed in “Everyman’s”), eight years after his 
death, to Mrs. Colquhoun Grant's interesting 
but inaccurate “Quaker and Courtier” (London, 
1907) there have been some eleven biographies 
of the founder of Pennsylvania, besides a long 
list of monographs. The present volume de 
pends upon no manuscript investigation; the 
author is aware that Albert Cook Myers is 
“collecting in enormous trunks every scrap of 
matter written by or about Penn,” and awaits 
with others its publication in fifteen or twenty 
monumental volumes by a committee. in Phils 
delphia. Yet Graham’s book is an intelligent 
and not ignoble contribution, distinctive as being 
written from the point of view of a 
and gifted English Quaker of today, sympa 
thetic to his sect and its history but—like » 
many Quakers—quietly and uncombatively appre- 
ciative of other outlooks on life, and distinctive 
too in its emphasis on Penn’s multitudinous wntt- 
ings and on Penn’s so frequently misund 
characteristics. Penn stands out as the founder 
of the most forward-looking, progressive, of the 
settlements. The “Frame of Government 
drawn up by Penn was, in its reverence for 
humanity and in its democratic trust in the com 
mon people, the practical expression of 
Quaker religious philosophy, and is instructively 
compared with the conservative constitution 
the Carolinas devised by his friend, the 
philosopher and academic aristocrat, John Lot 
But for the present moment nothing of Penns 
political or humanitarian achievement in prac 
tice, nothing that he actually established tor 
Pennsylvania and thence for the United States 
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found appeal that is made by a 
= = Filey whose thought he could never 
try out in practice, “An Essay toward the Pres- 
ent and Future Peace of Europe, by the Estab- 
ljshment of an European Dyet, Parliament, or 
Estates” (reprinted in “Everyman’s”). The con- 
cept of a League of Nations was fully devel- 
oped in 1693! Penn, the practical-minded mystic, 
the man who so often translated his spiritual 
visions into social facts, may yet be justified in 
this too—for we will not doubt that men of his 
kind are about to be abroad in the world again. 


Tue Roots of THE War. By William 
Stearns Davis, in collaboration with Will- 
iam Anderson and Mason W. Tyler. Cen- 
tury; $1.50. 

The main thesis of this volume is “that the 
Pan-Germanists had gained control of the wills 
and purposes of the disposing personages in the 
Tevtonic empires and had already prepared the 
magazine of explosives which now [1914] took 
fire.” In support of this proposition the authors 
recount in considerable detail the long and tor- 
tuous story of international politics and European 
diplomacy from July, 1870 to August, 1914. The 
story is told in twenty-four chapters, of which 
Professor Davis has contributed eighteen and his 
cllaborators three each. With the conclusions 
presented the reviewer has no fault to find; he re- 
grets to say however that these conclusions are 
too often obtained at the expense of good taste 
and sometimes even of historical accuracy. A 
German historian once remarked that history 
should be written in anger, and there seems to 
have been a certain measure of wrath at the point 
of Professor Davis’s pen when he traced the 
“roots of the war.” Anger is often justifiable, 
but it rarely adds to the value of historical writ- 
ing. The chapter entitled “the last years in the 
fool’s paradise” seems to be written in decidedly 
bad taste. This is a violent and largely uncalled 
for attack on the “pacifists” who during the dec- 
ade preceding the war tried to impress mankind 
with the futility of war as a method of settling 
international disputes and to make impossible 
such a conflict as is raging in the world today. It 
is cheerfully admitted that the presumptions of 

peace movement were largely mistaken; but 
Norman Angell’s main contention, that war is 
after all a rather poor investment, has a great 
measure of truth in it as the Pan-Germanists are 

to discover when the present war is over. 
One is puzzled to know why attention should be 
to the “German antecedents, habits, and 
sympathies” of a certain pacifist congressman, 
especially since Professor Davis assures us that he 
was “undoubtedly loyal to America.” ‘The some- 
what sarcastic allusions to “spectacled professors” 
and ” may perhaps be perfectly 
— and apropos; the author, who is 2 pro- 
and also something of a novelist, doubtless 


appreciates more fully than most of us what frail 
vessels these types of intellectuals really are. 


From SHAKESPEARE TO O. Henry. By 
S. P. B. Mais. Dodd, Mead; $1.50. 


Mr. Mais’s book is neither a disguised his- 
tory of literature nor a study in best sellers from 
the sixteenth century to the present, but merely 
a collection of essays dealing with more or less 
striking writers from Shakespeare to O. Henry, 
of whom nearly all are the latter’s contem- 
poraries. One endeavor of the essayist is to 
bring his readers into close personal touch with 
the authors whose works he is criticizing, and 
in some cases he succeeds while in others he does 
not. The novelist Samuel Butler in his “Note- 
books” affords excellent material for this treat- 
ment, and Mr. Mais makes the most of it. We 
have a very attractive picture of Butler with 
his delight in shocking the orthodox, his 
“exhilarating irreverence, his amazing candour 
and entire absence of self-consciousness.” There 
is however no such material at hand for a 
knowledge of Shakespeare, and when Mr. Mais 
tries to make the plays supply the lack, he 
falls into the trap that has caught many a prede- 
cessor. When he groups Hamlet, Vincentio, 
Orsino, Prospero, Macbeth, Posthumus, and 
Richard II, “as like in nearly all points to 
Shakespeare himself Shakespeare, the 
gentle, the passionate, the irresolute,” we would 
counter by making a group of our own with 
Iago, Iachimo, Edmund, Don John, Richard 
III, and Angelo as like im nearly all points to 
Shakespeare himself. And why should Mr. Mais 
regard it as a reflection upon Shakespeare’s 
genius that he never depicted a man of action 
like Sir Philip Sidney or Frobisher? He showed 
a certain sympathy for the type when he gave 
us Petruchio, Henry IV, Henry V, Richard III, 
Iago, and Antony in “Julius Cesar.” Not even 
Shakespeare is as multitudinous as life itself. 
The fact is, one can prove almost anything from 
Shakespeare—and disprove it. It is wiser to 
take him objectively and be content. 

Mr. Mais has some very sympathetic com- 
ments and criticisms on modern verse. Particu- 
larly happy are his quotations from the unpre- 
meditated school verses of his pupils, who show 
their love for their master and their poetic sen- 
sitiveness. There are certain judgments scat- 
tered here and there throughout the book that 
one might object to. It is hard to agree en- 
tirely with Mr. Mais when he says that Mase- 
field’s “Widow in the Bye Street” is to be pre- 
ferred to “The Everlasting Mercy,” and that 
O. Henry is “a vastly diverting raconteur, poig- 
nant in his pathos, terrible in his tragedy, witty, 
urbane and kindly in his humour,” or when he 
groups Martin Tupper, Byron, and Longfellow 
as “outstanding instances of versifiers.” Why 
should Byron be sunk to this nethermost pit? 
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NOTES ON NEW FICTION 


Mr. Updegraff’s first novel, “Second Youth,” 
received far too little appreciation. It was an 
unusually delightful extravaganza, skirting the 
edges of Greenwich Village and Woodstock, and 
displaying the amazing adventures of a refined 
bachelor silk-salesman who suddenly begins to 
see life. The story was done with an inimitably 
light touch, with an amusingness that scarcely 
ever faltered, and a deftness extraordinary for 
a first book. The question whether such a book 
promised us a writer of charm and taste has been 
answered decisively in its successor. In “Strayed 
Revellers” (Holt; $1.50) Mr. Updegraff makes 
it unmistakably: clear that he has no intention 
of developing this talent with which he began. 
The story starts amusingly enough with the 
determinedly truthful and wise young virgin 
Clotilde, coming from her researches in the 
Village to impose herself on the life of her 
newly discovered father, a broken-down farmer 
of Woodstock. But the complications that fol- 
low get so tangled with the author’s views on 
the war as t» make most of the chapters didactic 
where they aren’t silly. His belaborings of the 
Village pacifists are a contribution to patriotism, 
but they tend to spoil the story. The trouble 
with that futile society of “anti-war talk and 
free love” which he scorns was that it endlessly 
discussed and analyzed things that should have 
been impulsive. Unfortunately Mr. Updegraft 
does not escape the blight himself. He makes 
his Edna explain copiously why she feels like 
a transfigured heroine when her artist husband 
drops his successful painting and goes off to 
enlist. Clotilde’s grudging conversion both to 
war and love takes place in a dense steam of 
analysis. And her moonlight romance with the 
regenerated aviator-poet, on the eve of their mar- 
riage and his return to the front, simply swims 
in his opinions of the Germans, the Bolsheviki, 
the pacifists and intellectuals, Justice, Truth, and 
Beauty. Though these people are saved—for the 
book has a decided moral—they sound suspiciously 
like the old Adam. 

Homer Croy’s “Boone Stop” (Harper; $1.50) 
is am unusual story. Its originality consists in 
a directness and strength so remarkable that 
they may even be mistaken for crudity. There 
is nothing in the book of the refinement of life 
which the average novelist regards as “artistic” 
or “literary.” It is a frank story of rude people 
who live in the Ozarks and are what they are de- 
spite the accepted canons of twentieth century 
“culture.” Cleveland Seed grew up in a family 
who knew no other social criterion than the teach- 
ing of “The Word.” Cleveland’s father accepted 
the Bible literally, even in matters of farming 
and family discipline. Whenever Cleveland 
broke through the taboo of religious precept, as 
he frequently did, the sting of the rod was sharp- 








a 


ened by Biblical texts. In spite of this he lived 
the life of the normal “child of Adam” ang his 
right to do so was tolerated, if not admi 
when his father’s revelation foretelling the enj 
of the world brought forth nothing more horri. 
fic than a summer thunderstorm. It was after 
that incident that the Seed family moved to ; 
mining village and Cleveland came in contac 
with the world. If you would be intereste 
in the unvarnished life of an Ozark mining com. 
munity, you will enjoy this story. Sometime 
the author’s training in the realm of motion 
pictures (he has written the classic treatise on 
that subject) inspires in him a nervous desire for 
incident and “business,” which is unnecessary in 
a story as full of character interest as this, 
The new objective literary method employed 
by some modern novel writers exposes the work- 
ings of the minds of men and women with piti- 
less realism and makes the reader grope, as indeed 
he must in life, to discover those reactions which 
are truly significant. Something of the same dis 
cernment is required from the reader of Miss 
Sidgwick’s latest novel, “Jamesie” (Small, May- 
nard; $1.50): he has to dig out the story for 
himself from a mass of rather intractable mate 
rial; but if he has the patience to do so, he even- 
tually finds himself possessed of an insight into 
character and an understanding of conditions of 
life that no mere description or narration could 
have given him. The book takes the form of a 
correspondence between the members and friends 
of the household of the Duke of Wickford, and 
much of the difficulty encountered by the reader 
is due to the inarticulateness of the British nature, 
faithfully portrayed in these letters, which show 
a realistic absence of literary style and frequently 
a refreshing absence of grammar. The sx 
setting is strikingly feudal, but it is a feudalism 
of so democratic a nature that, to the head of the 
family, the happiness of.a child, the love affairs 
of a servant, the sickness of a horse are of hardly 
less importance than matters of vital public inter- 
est, and certainly have as much claim to his pet 
sonal attention. The characters in this book move 
against a background of serious national move 
ments: we sense the suffrage disturbance in Eng- 
land, the unrest in Ireland, and the events @ 
Europe which preceded the outbreak of the war; 
but the story is chiefly concerned with the inter 
play of character and the workings of the obscure 
forces of life which are revealed in the 
unimportant incidents of daily living. And when 
the war does break out we feel that the interests 
of the writers of the letters are not y 
changed, “that men and women are not so easily 
alterable, in or out of war . . . It neither 
alters the good nor glorifies the bad: and the 
best it wastes steadily.” Against this 
of international misadjustment, and of . 
domestic amenities and passions, moves James 
the little son of Lord Iveagh Suir and his artist 
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wife, Bess—Jamesie, whose short ill-spelt letters 
se woven into the correspondence like little 
golden threads. How the war affected Jamesie 
gall not be told here, but as one reaches the 
ed of the story one understands the note of 
grrowful questioning which runs through it and 
culminates in the words of Gabriel du Frettay, 


the gallant French aviator: 


The cataract of a whole generation down the 
smooth chute to death—is it worth it? . . . Our 
children are not our own, in the sense of being slaves 
fe our prejudices. Even now they are growing up, 
and we refrain from touching, they will ques- 
tion in time. How far are we to risk their displeasure, 
their bewilderment, their wonder, worst of all? I can 
se him wondering, seeking a little already, in his 
frst sunlight—Jamesie. . . It’s frightful, the mere 
bo such judges watching us—outside—God of 

any sort but that! 

As war stories go, William J. Locke’s “The 
Rough Road” (Lane; $1.50) is a remarkable 
tale. A year ago Mr. Locke wrote a story of the 
war which was as unconvincing as it was lurid. 
But in this story there is the feeling of a man 
under whose feet the earth is solid in the presence 
of cataclysms. In the present tale, Mr. Locke 
occupies himself with life as it emerges from 
the fog of war. For him life continues, evolves, 
and even finds achievement. The interest aroused 
by this story of a young English gentleman is 
cumulative. The earlier chapters, in which no 
more serious problems than the subtilties of an 
ory and peacock sitting-room are encountered, 
impress the reader as being remote and thin. The 
predominance of scarlet these last four years has 
blunted our sensibilities to the more zsthetic 
tones. When young Trevor was confronted with 
the scarlet of war he cringed. But he was forced 
to accept the scarlet color scheme because it was 
“the thing to do.” It is at this point that Mr. 

impresses us as being a genuine artist; 


instead of occupying himself with the extrinsic’ 


ours of officers’ uniforms and honors such 
% might be anticipated for so well-born a hero, 
he off convention and gets at the real 
man underneath Trevor’s gentlemanly exterior. 
as Trevor acted in accordance with his 
sense of “the proper” thing he failed. 
ot until he came face to face with himself, 
% a human being no better and no worse than 
other human beings, did he make good. Even 
then he failed to win a decoration; he did not 
po ora the love of the patrician to whom 
been engaged in the old days of ivory and 
peacock. But the reader puts aside the book 
he + welcome respect for human character and 
r Locke as a writer. 
The prudish and the emancipated can agree 
ae the “unpleasantness” of Mr. Norris’s new 
"Salt, or the Education of Griffith 
oM, (Dutton ; $1.50). There is no savor 
 Norris’s new salt. A labored, mechanical 
out this story of a young American’s 


career in school and college and business. The 
name of a Boston Adams is given to the excep- 
tionally tricky, petty, and unpromising youth. 
If the author’s motif is the decay of the New 
England stock, his portrayal of Griffith Adams 
as a type is singularly unconvincing. If it is 
an exposure of the purposelessness of American 
education, he has failed, because most of his 
horror is reserved for the upper-class fraternity 
life. His researches into sex-psychology have 
a certain ugly plainness, which illuminates noth- 
ing, and his revelations of business corruption 
will startle no one, though his own breath is 
rather bated as he speaks. The story has none 
of the beauty of realism, for it is so completely 
without background. It is more like a selected 
chamber of war horrors. No life runs through 
the veins of pallid Griffith nor through the society 
in which he lives. Good realism depends on a 
sense of the significance of all life. Mr. Norris 
is utterly incapable of suggesting significance. 
It depends also on a robust, implicit, tacit feeling 
for the ideal, for what this so much frustrated 
and erring life might have been. But the author 
gives no hint whatever as to what his hero might 
have developed into if he had not become the 
savorless Griffith Adams. He cannot pretend 
that the book is a mere study in futility, for 
in the last chapter he gets Griffith neatly con- 
demned in a second marriage, and as far as one 
can see, most unjustifiedly lets him walk “into 
his rightful heritage.” The only true unpleas- 
antness of fiction is falsity, and “Salt” is full 
of unpleasantness. 

Given a patriotic theme and a moderately good 
plot, such as characterizes Freeman Tilden’s 
“Khaki” (Macmillan ; $1.25), almost any author 
is assured of popular success today. The sig- 
nificant feature of this novel of the patriotic 
awakening of a New England village is the 
quality of the workmanship which Mr. Tilden 
has put into what is essentially only an ephemeral 
story. Few people will remember a year from 
now that such as book as “Khaki” ever existed ; 
but those who read it will remember that Mr. 
Tilden is a writer of ability, one who has the 
innate honesty of the self-respecting craftsman. 

Maria Thompson Daviess writes with remark- 
able charm. It is this quality that differentiates 
her rather slight story ““The Golden Bird” (Cen- 
tury; $1.35) from the mass of women’s journal 
tales of fortunes made by lovely ladies through 
the simple device of raising golden eggs from 
the homely hen. She not only invests her amus- 
ing assortment of characters with likable person- 
alities, but she even succeeds in portraying the 
character of a rooster and making him an influ- 
ence on the lives of those fortunate enough to 
come within his sphere. The freshness and 
enthusiasm with which she writes quickly per- 
suade the reader to cast credulity to the winds 
and follow the Golden Bird to a happy ending. 
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CASUAL COMMENT 

BETWEEN THE DOCTRINAIRE NEGATIVISM OF 
the St. Louis platform and the 1918 Congres- 
sional programme of the Socialist party there is 
a fundamental difference in tone and method of 
approach which will be welcomed by every lib- 
eral. As far as its official programme for the 
fall campaign goes, the Socialist party has ac- 
cepted the war as a fact. The programme falls 
naturally into nine sections, and of these only the 
first three are primarily devoted to the interna- 
tional probems of war and peace. The remain- 
ing six deal specifically, as well as in general 
terms, with the domestic problems of reconstruc- 
tion. And even in the introductory three sections 
the programme has none of the intransigeant 
bitterness of the St. Louis declaration. The 
“peace aims” of the party are only a reaffirmation 
of the Russian formula of no annexations and no 
indemnities, to which has been added the new 
slogan: “No economic nationalism, no war after 
the war.” The party announces itself in general 
sympathy with the declared aims of the Inter- 
Allied Conference, and of course protests against 
the refusal of passports to bona fide representa- 
tives of accredited labor and minority political 
parties. All this was to have been expected ; but 
it was not to have been expected that the temper 
of these demands and statements of belief should 
be so moderate and sanely balanced. Least of all 
was it to have been expected that in its fall Con- 
gressional platform the Socialist party should 
have swung the center of gravity over from pro- 
test against the continuance of the war to the 
issues of immediate and future domestic recon- 
struction. It is especially gratifying that the 
framers of the platform should at this particular 
time have chosen the sensible tactics of entering 
again the world of reality. Not only will the 
more constructive and popularly appealing pro- 
posals automatically become a kind of liberalizing 
influence on the platforms of the old parties but, 
best of all, there is again a chance for issues, in- 
stead of a futile quarrel about patriotism, to be 
injected into the campaign. By its original atti- 
tude the Socialist party was forced into a purely 
unfertile protective position. It had to—and 
still, to too great an extent, has to—defend itself 
from the charges of disloyalty. But if the cam- 
paign orators and party leaders can now concen- 
trate upon specific issues of reconstruction, the 
focus of public opinion about the party as a whole 
will be steadily, if imperceptibly, shifted. The 
members of the party will have a larger margin 
of freedom to meet constructive problems. They 
can begin to put some of their intellectual energy 
where it belongs—on genuine economic and social 
questions. The world has need of every ounce 
of constructive thought today. We cannot afford 
to waste real ability, even for the pleasure of call- 
ing bad names. And the marks of real ability are 












happily plain in the programme. It is not the 
place here to discuss the programme in detail 
Certain features of it however are notable: a pro. 
posed international commission with executiye 
and legislative as well as judicial powers to fix 
a uniform international fiscal and 

system and to control investments in “weak” 
countries; the full nationalization of railroads 
and other means of transportation, to be bought 
chiefly out of taxation and operating revenues; 
the public ownership and control of every larg. 


scale essential industry whose operations extend 


beyond the borders of a single state (codrdinating 
to that end the present war industries and trade 
boards, the federal trade commission, and th 
federal food and fuel administrations) ; the demo 
cratic control of industry by the workers, includ- 
ing a recommendation for shop committees and 
guaranteed employment; politically, the abolition 
of the Senate, with an executive responsible 
directly to Congress and to the people, and the 
the abolition of the power of the courts to declare 
acts of the legislature unconstitutional ; the pr 
gressive income, inheritance, and unused land 
taxes; the recommendation of public or fre 
coéperative operation of farms; public ownership 
of natural resources ; specific labor legislation and 
reform of criminal procedure and methods of 
reform; the enforcement of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. All this of course is a large order, 
and it is doubtful if but a small minority of th 
electorate will agree with it in toto. What 
counts however is the clearness and directness of 


the programme, together with its wide rang, - 


which embraces practically every issue open to 
political dispute. Finally, it is a Socialist party 
programme that for the first time in the histor 
of the movement in this country is definitely and 
essentially American in its applicability. It reads 
as the product of home rather than foreg 
thought. It is flexible and pragmatic in the best 
sense. It wrestles with specific American prob 
lems instead of attempting to enunciate putt 
a priori principles. It is a living document, nt 
a doctrinaire creed. 


THE AMERICAN PUBLIC EDUCATIONAL SY 
tem is facing the first grave crisis in its history. 
There have been other pedagogical storms, but 
they have all blown over. Great battles wer 
fought over the introduction of natural scien 
into the public schools, over the separation 
tory and civics, over the substitution of 
languages for ancient tongues. And yet alt 
were trivial matters in comparison with the issue 
at hand today. Now the public schools are face 
to face with a real task—the task of preparing 
millions of boys and girls for citizenship ™ * 
changing world of rising democracy. It is om 
thing to teach the principles of citizenship 
static society where nothing changes all § 
settled forever, where the village priest 


———— 
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the ancient rites, the housewife cards her wool, 
and the peasant plods about his weary tasks with 

and flail. It is another thing to prepare 
for citizenship: in a progressive democracy with 

ing domestic and foreign problems, the 
decision of which must at last come home to the 
judgment of the people. Democrats, Republi- 
cans, Socialists, Presbyterians, Catholics, Poles, 
Swedes, and Yankees can let the village teacher 
we anybody’s text in arithmetic or in Latin; but 
what about the texts that deal with the vexing 
issues of American life? Can pupils be prepared 
for democratic citizenship by arithmetic, gram- 
mar, and Latin? By texts in history and civics 
that do not mention labor unions, strikes, the 
woman movement, poverty, Farmers’ Alliances, 
Non-Partisan Leagues, the I. W. W., single tax, 
scialism, municipal ownership? Are _ these 
dreadful things to be mentioned in the presence 
of the children of the nation? Or if mentioned, 
to be condemned, praised, or even given a fair 

? Prepare for citizenship? Yes, and 
fill the schools with social dynamite? Or are 
the children to be prepared by memorizing the 
Constitution of the United States and the 
Declaration of Independence? Does that pre- 
pare, important as it may be? Since the millions 
never go beyond the grade schools, must they 
venture out into a changing world with no 
knowledge of the burning issues which men and 
women face there? Must they learn their les- 
sons first at the flaming forge of life where men 
beat out the weapons for the struggle for exist- 
ence? Shall there be no historical background, 
no consideration in the schoolroom in advance? 
We put this question squarely to perhaps the 
leading “educator” in America and he answered 
like a shot, “No controversial subjects should be 
taught in our public schools.” And yet a few 
nights later the same educator announced with 
a straight face that the first task of the public 
thools was the preparation of the millions for 
atizenship. Strange contradiction—nothing con- 
troversial must be considered in our schools, and 
at the same time children must be prepared for 
citizenship in a democracy where even the 
foundations of social economy are in controversy 
whether we like it or not. This is the real crisis. 
The public schools will either serve the forces of 
science, scholarship, moderation, open-minded- 
ness, or—like the universities—they will shuffle 
and trundle along after a civilization that is 
made in spite of them. The choice is with the 

. Have they the courage of initiative and 


Tue FALL ANNOUNCEMENTS OF NEW BOOKS 
year will be necessarily shorter than for 
pm years past. But it should be understood 
the government regulations, asking for a 
C of twenty-five per cent. in the new 
October 1, do not apply to im- 





portant scientific volumes or, for that matter, 
to practically any new book of genuine literary 
merit. The government regulations distinctly 
specify trade books, copyright reprints, toy books, 
juvenile, and non-copyright books. Books of 
research published under subsidy, for example, 
are exempted, as well of course as war-service 
books published for the United States or Allied 
Governments, under subsidy. For the present, 
at all events, there is no intention on the part of 
the government to restrict the output of those 
publications which would naturally interest the 
intelligent reader. But it is inevitable that there 
should already be a practical retroactive effect to 
the regulation. Although publishers are, in gen- 
eral, accepting as many new books for publica- 
tion as previously, the manuscripts are being in- 
creasingly accepted with the understanding that 
their publication is to be deferred until after the 
war. As to the effect of the ruling on the pub- 
lishers’ business itself, Mr. Roland Holt of Henry 
Holt & Co. has put the case succinctly: 

Of course, like other businesses, we wish we didn’t 
have the war to deal with. But what the government 
has done appears workable. One good feature of it 
is that the disadvantage it puts one firm to has to be 
met by all the others, too. There is no discrimination, 
so there is no real jolt to regular competition. 


POPULAR WAR-FICTION IN THE MAGAZINES 
and movies takes an ecstatic trend which leaves 
nothing to the imagination in the way of wish 
fulfillment. Writers think nothing of ending the 
war next month with the triumphal entry of 
General Pershing into Berlin (Haig and Foch 
apparently delayed somewhere in the rear). Ro- 
mances between American soldiers and lion- 
heartedly democratic German girls prove to be 
the bits of dynamite that blow up the Empire. 
American prowess stalks through Europe like a 
knight of the crusades, while the vigilant at home 
foil interminable desperate plots of an exquisite 
ingenuity that seems even beyond the power of 
a Hun. Such an exuberance of fantasy would 
destroy the morale of any other nation by con- 
vincing the mass of people who read it that their 
task is a mere matter of will. Having acquired 
these extravagant hopes, these apocalyptic visions 
of victory, they would be thrown into a corre- 
sponding dejection at the slowness of the actual 
progress and the prosaicness of the real victory. 
Intoxicated by these romances, they would hardly 
be able to recognize a victory when they saw it. 
But the American people have been so long accus- 
tomed to take their imaginative art, on every 
level, as mere dessert or recreation from life that 
they are well disciplined against harm in the 
present case. They get all the thrills they can out 
of their victorious dreams, but they do not com- 
pare them with real life. They go right ahead 
preparing for a long and arduous war, too canny 
to let their literary millennium interfere with 
their common sense. 
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Selective Fall Annnouncement List 


The following is a selected list of the more 
important fall issues and announcements of books 
in the fields indicated. Considerations of space 
have prevented the inclusion of new editions, re- 
prints of standard literature, translations of works 
already available in English, technical handbooks 
and manuals, books on woman and the home, 
and juvenilia. Our “Selective Fall Educational 
List,” including books on the theory and practice 
of education and works of reference, was printed 
in the previous issue (September 5). These lists 
are compiled from data submitted by the pub- 
lishers. 


THE WAR 


The Eclipse of Russia, by Dr. E. J. Dillon, $4.—Six 
Red Months in Russia, by Louise Bryant, Illus., $2. 
From Baupaume to Passchendaele, by Philip Gibbs, 
maps, $2.50.—A History of the Great War—Volume 
III: The British Campaign in France and Flanders, 
1916, by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, illus., maps, $2. 
(George H. Doran Co.) 

The Good Soldier: A Collection of Soldiers’ Letters 
(1914-1918), edited with an introduction by N. P. 
Dawson, $1.25.—A Traveler in War-Time, by Win- 
ston Churchill, illus., $1.25—The War and the 
Future, by John. Masefield, $1.25—A Brief History 
of the Great War, by Carleton J. H. Hayes. (The 
Macmillan Co.) 

Present-Day Warfare, by Captain Jacques Rouvier, 
illus., $1.25.—Fighting the Boche Underground, by 
Capt. H. D. Trounce, illus., $1.25—The U-Boat 
Hunters, by James B. Connolly, illus., $1.50—Our 
Navy in the War, by Lawrence Perry, illus., $1.50.— 
Soldier Silhouettes: On Our Front, by William L. 
Stidger, $1.25. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

History of the World War, Vol. III, “1916 on All 
Battle Fronts,” by Frank H. Simonds, illus., maps, 
$3.50.—From Czar to Kaiser, by Capt. Donald C. 
Thompson, $3.—Ambassador Morgenthau’s Story: 
German Intrigue in the Near East, by Henry Mor- 
genthau, illus., $2.—Fighting Germany’s Spies, by 
French Strother, illus., $2. Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

The United States in the World War, by John Bach 
McMaster, map, $3.—The Doctor’s Part, by Col. 
James R. Church, illus., $1.50—German Submarine 
Warfare, by Wesley Frost, illus., $1.50——A Reporter 
at Armageddon, by Will Irwin, $1.50—Fighting 
France, Lieut. Stephane Lauzanne, $1.50.— 
Knights of the Air, by Lieut. Bennett A. Molter, 
illus., $1.50. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

The Flame in the Hand, by Henry Malherbe, trans- 
lated by Lucy Menzies——General Foch at the 
Marne, by Charles le Goffic, translated by Lucy 
Menzies, $2. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

Roumania, by Mrs. Will Gordon, F.R.G.S., illus., $3.— 
From Czar to Bolshevik, by E. P. Stebbing, illus., $3. 
—Out to Win; The Story of America in France, 
Lieut. Coningsby Dawson, $1.25——The White Road 
of Mystery: The Note-Book of an American Am- 
bulancier, illus., $1.25. (John Lane Co.) 

War in the Cradle of the World, by Eleanor Franklin 
Egan, illus., $2.—Impressions of the Kaiser, by David 
Jayne Hill, illus. $2.—Berlin to Bagdad, by Capt. 
George Abel Schreiner, maps, $2.—The Kaiser as I 
Know Him, by Dr. Arthur N. Davis, $2.—The True 
Story of Enemy Spies and Plots, by John C. Knox, 
$1.50.—My Lorraine Journal, by Edith O’Shaugh- 
nessy, illus., $1.60. (Harper & Bros.) 


Whitney Imbrie, illus., $1.50—Fields and 
fields, by No. 31540, $1.50.—A Captive on a 
Raider, by F. G. Trayes, illus., $1.25.—The Red 
Battle Flyer, by Capt. Manfred von Richthofen, 
illus., $1.25. (Robert M. McBride & Co.) 

The Doctor in War, by Dr. Woods Hutchi 
$2.— General Foch: An Appreciation, by Major 
R. M. Johnson, frontispiece, $1—In the Sery; 
by Mary Dexter, illus., $2. (Houghton Miffin Ca) 

Captivity and Escape, by Jean Martin, illus. $1.75— 

oe Stehlin—Aviator, by Joseph C. Stehlin, illus, 
1.50—The Children of France, by 
Lucas, $1.25. (Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 

The War Diary of a Diplomat, by Lee Meriwether 
illus., $2. America in France, by Major Frederic 
Palmer, $1.50.—Through Forbidden Germany, by J. 
be) Beaufort, illus., maps, $1.50. (Dodd, Mead 

Guynemer, the Ace of Aces, by Jacques Mortan, 
translated by Clifton H. Levy, illus., $1.50—Wa 
Time France: The Story of an American Commis. 
sion Abroad, by Major Francis R. Stoddard, $1.5, 
(Moffat, Yard & Co. 

The White Flame of France, by Maude Radford War. 
ren, illus., $1.50.—The Peak of the Load, by Mildred 
Aldrich, illus., $1.25. (Small, Maynard & Co.) 

An American Crusader at Verdun, by Philip Sidney 
Rice, $1. (Princeton University Press.) 

The Flame That Is France, by Henry Mabherte, 
$1. (The Century Co.) 

Georges Guynemer: Knight of the Air, by Heay 
Bordeaux, translated by Louis Morgan Sill, intr- 
duction by Theodore Roosevelt, illus., $1.60. (Yale 
University Press.) 

Over the Threshold of War, by Nevil Monroe Hop 
kins, illus., $5. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

Back From Hell, by Samuel Cranston Benson, illus, 
$1.30. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 

The Naval Reserve, by Frank H. Potter, illus, $1.35. 
(Henry Holt & Co.) 

Fred Mitchell’s War Story, by Fred Mitchell, ilas, 
$1.50. (Alfred A. Knopf.) : 

Cheer-up Letters: From a Private with Pershing, by 
Torrey Ford, illus., $1.25. (Edward J. Clode.) 

A Diary Without Dates, by Enid Bagnold, $1. (John 
W. Luce & Co.) 


FICTION 


The Inferno, by Henri Barbusse, translated by 
Edward J. O’Brien, $1.50—The Guilded in 9 
Clifford Smyth, with introduction by Richard 
lienne, $1.50.—Free and Other Stories, by Theodore 
Dreiser, $1.50.—Can Such Things Be? by Ambrow 
Bierce, $1.50.—Marie Grubbe, by Jens Peter Jaco> 
sen, $1.50.—The Prestons, by Mary Heaton Vors, 
$1.50.—Capel Sion, by Caradoc Evans, $1.50—My 
Own People, by Caradoc Evans, $1.50.—Gabriella 
de Bergerac, by Henry James, $1.25.—Iolanthe's 
Wedding, by Herman Sudermann, translated by 
Adele Seltzer, $1.25—The Death of Ivan Ilyiteh, 
and Other Stories, by Leo Tolstoi, 70 cts. (Boal 
& Liveright.) : 

The Eyes of Asia, by Rudyard Kipling, $1.—The 
Magnificent Ambersons, by Booth Tarkington, illus, 
$1.40.—Josselyn’s Wife, by Kathleen Norris, froa- 
tispiece, $1.40.—Fortune, by Albert Pason Terhune, 
illus., $1.40.—The Valley of the Giants, by 
B. Kyne, illus. $1.40.—Cheerful by Request, 
Edna Ferber, $1.40.—The Best Short Stories: 
Personal Collection, by Tom Masson, $1 x 
men at Arms: Tales of the British Army and oat 
by “Centurion,” $1.40. (Doubleday, Page & 


Behind the Wheel of a War Ambulance, by Robert 
Battle. 





by E 
Sill, intro- 
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* AUTUMN BOOKS OF TIMELY INTEREST * 


WAR BOOKS 


THE LOVE OF AN UNKNOWN SOLDIER 
A Manuscript Found in an Abandoned Dug-out . 


In the trenches a soldier wrote his heart on paper, then vanished. How? No one knows, but 
he left behind this intimate document—a confession of extraordinary importance to some 


American girl. 
she may tell. 
produced. 


OUT TO WIN 

By LT. CONINGSBY DAWSON, author of “Carry 
On,” “The Glory of the Trenches,” etc. 
Second Ed tion. Cloth, $1.25 net. 

A vivid, prophetic, optimistic statement of America’s 
programme in France. 


THE WHITE ROAD OF MYSTERY 
By PHILIP DANA ORCUTT. 
Illustrated. Cloth, $1.25 net. 


The impressions of a young American Ambulancier 
who served during the great Verdun offensive dur- 
ing the summer of 1917. 


Who is she—and where? We publish this secret autobiography in the hope that 
The most intriguing mystery, from the literary standpoint, that the war has 


Cloth, $1.25 net. 
GONE ASTRAY 


Leaves from an Emperor’s Diary Cloth, $1.50 net. 
Whilst this volume does not purport to be an actual 
transcription of the Kaiser’s dairy, it is a remark- 
able psychological study, setting forth his ideas and 
opinions may OP! omestic and political 
matters, from his boyhood days to the present time. 


ROUMANIA 


By MRS. WILL GORDON, F.R.G:S. 
Profusely illustrated. Cloth, $3.50 net. 
A wonderfully interesting history of Roumania, past 
and present, with an introduction and two chapters 
by i. M Queen Marie. 


AUTUMN FICTION 





THE WAR EAGLE 


By W. J. DAWSON, author of “The Father of a 
Soldier,” etc. Cloth, $1.50 net. 


A dramatic, finely written and conceived story em- 
bodying a record of the first year of the war. 


THE GHOST GIRL 


By H. DE VERE STACPOOLE, author of “The Man 
Who Lost Himself,” etc. Cloth, $1.50 net. 


Charleston, S. C., is the scene of this charming 
oe in which the past lives again through the 
present. 


BENTON OF THE ROYAL 
MOUNTED 


By SERGEANT RALPH S. KENDALL. 

; Cloth, $1.50 net. 
true tale of thrilling adventure dealing with the 
Canadian Royal Northwest Mounted Police. 


By W. J. LOCKE, author of “The Red Planet,” etc. 
Second Edition. Cloth, $1.50 net. 
A truly Lockean romance of youth and the Great War. 


TOWARDS MORNING 


By IDA A. R. WYLIE, author of “The Shining 
Heights,” etc. Cloth, $1.50 net. 


The story of a boy’s soul seared by the brutal hand 
of Prussianism. 


DRUMS AFAR 


By J. MURRAY GIBBON, author of “Hearts and 
Faces,” etc. Cloth, $1.50 net. 


The love story of an Oxford man and a Chicago girl— 
an international romance with a war tinge. 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS 





SKETCHES IN DUNELAND 


By EARL H. REED, Author of “The Dune Coun- 
try,” ete. Illustrated. Cloth, $2.50 net. 


A beautiful book i iati 
by A oe ~ book of drawings and appreciations . 


nderland of sand on the wild coasts of 
ichigan. 


CANADIAN WONDER TALES 


By CYRUS MACMILLAN. 
Folk and fai ee . aioe, segs } ge! net. 
ai es e t i Indians, 
filers sed habitants of Cased a" 


FAMOUS PICTURES OF 
REAL ANIMALS 


By LORINDA M. BRYANT * i 
Pictures a = > geal nite 
fusely illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 net. 

A companion welts to Mrs. ant’s nul 
“Famous Pictures of Real Boys an Girls.” Pa 


—_—— 


RUPERT BROOKE 


A Memoir by EDWARD MARSH. 
Frontispiece Portrait. Cloth, $1.25 net. 
The official memoir of this celebrated poet, containing 
many hitherto unpublished letters and a few poems 
not previously printed. 


THE GREATER PATRIOTISM 


Public Addresses of the late JOHN LEWIS GRIF- 
FIFTHS, American Consul-General at London, de- 
livered in England and America. With an intro- 
duction by Hilaire Belloc. 

Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 net. 


ASIA MINOR 


By WALTER A. HAWLEY, author of “Oriental 
Rugs,” etc. Illustrated. Cioth, $3.50 net. 

A clear summary of the physiography and history of 
this little-known country from the most remote 
period up to the present day. 








JOHN LANE COMPANY _ : 


BUY THESE BOOKS OF YOUR BOOKSELLER 


ee 


Publishers : 


NEW YORK * 
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God’s Counterpoint, by J. D. Beresford, $1.50.—Dan- 
ger, and Other Stories, A. Conan Doyle, $1.50.— 
The Soul of Susan Yellam, $1.50—The Vanished 
Helga, by Elizabeth Corbett, $1.50.—Out of the 
Shadow, by Rose Cohen, illus., $2—The Watcher 
by the Threshold, by John Buchan, $1.40.—Colette 
Baudoche: The Story of a Young Girl of Metz, by 
Maurice Barres, translated by Frances Wilson 
Huard, $1.35—The Man in Grey, by Baroness 
Orezy, $1.40.—Fore! by Charles E. Van Loan, 
$1.35. (George H. Doran Co.) 

Joan and Peter, by H. G. Weils, frontispiece, $1.75.— 
In the Heart of a Fool, by William Allen White, 
frontispiece, $1.60—The Spinners, by Eden Phill- 
potts, $1.50.—Barbara Picks a Husband, by Her- 
mann Hagedorn, frontispiece, $1.50.—The Red One, 
by Jack London, frontispiece, $1.25——The Bishop, 
and Other Stories; The Chorus Girl, and Other 
Stories ; Anton Chekhov, translated by Constance 
Garnett, $1.50 each. (The Macmillan Co.) 

Sylvia Scarlett, by Compton Mackenzie, $1.60.—Foes, 
by Mary Johnston, $1.50.—The City of Comrades, 
by Basil King, illus., $1.50.—The Unpardonable Sin, 
by Rupert Hughes, illus., $1.50—The Winds of 
Chance, by Rex Beach, illus., $1.50.—Edgewater 
People, by Mary E. Wilkins Freeman, frontis- 
piece, $1.35.—Land’s End, by Wilbur Daniel Steele, 
frontispiece, $1.35.—A Little Family of Roubaix, by 
Eleanor Atkinson, frontispiece, $1.25. (Harper & 
Bros.) 

Miss Mink’s Soldier, and Other Stories, by Alice 
Hegan Rice, frontispiece, $1.25——The Boomerang, 
by David Gray, illus., $1.40.—The Golden Bird, 
by Maria Thompson Daviess, illus., $1.35.—Helen 
of Troy, and Rose, by Phyllis Bottome, $1.25.— 
Miss Ingalis, by Gertrude Hall, frontispiece, $1.40. 
—Maggie of Virginsburg, by Helen R. Martin, fron- 
tispiece, $1.40. (The Century Co.) 

My Antonia, by Willa Sibert Cather, illus. $1.50.— 
Common Cause, by Samuel Hopkins Adams, illus., 
$1.40.—The Bell-Ringer, by Clara Endicott Sears, 
illus., $1.35——The Caravan Man, by Ernest Good- 
win, illus. $1.50—Many Mansions, by Sarah 
Warder MacConnell, $1.50. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse, by Vincente 
Blasco Ibanez, translated by Charlotte Brewster 
Jordan, $1.90.—Salt, or the Education of Griffith 
Adams, by Charles G. Norris, $1.50.—Fate, Love 
and Pity, by Henri Barbusse, $1.50.—The Chal- 
lenge to Sirius, by Sheila Kaye-Smith—The White 
Island, by Michael Wood. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

The Heart of Alsace, by Benjamin Vallotton, $1.50.— 
Elizabeth’s Campaign, by Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
frontispiece, $1.50-—The Prophet of Berkeley 
Square, by Robert Hichens, $1.50—The City of 
Masks, by George Barr McCutcheon, illus., $1.50.— 
Richard Baldock, by Archibald Marshall, $1.50. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

The Wine of Astonishment, by Mary Hastings Brac- 
ley, $1.50.—Minniglen, by Agnes and Egerton 
Castle, frontispiece, $1.50.—“Shavings,” by Joseph 
C. Lincoln, illus., $1.50—Uncle Abner, Master of 
Mysteries, by Melville Davisson Post, $1.50.—The 
Laughing Girl, by Robert W. Chambers, illus., $1.50. 
(D. Appleton & Co.) 

On Our Hill, by Josephine Daskam Bacon, illus., $2. 
—Lovers of Louisiana, by George W. Cable, $1.50. 
—The Runaway Woman, by Louis Dodge, illus., 
$1.50.—Mortmain, by Arthur Train, $1.50. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons.) 

The Old Madhouse, by William de Morgan, $1.75.— 
Strayed Revellers, by Allan Updegraff, $1.50.— 
You’re Only Young Once, by Margaret Widdemer, 
$1.50.—Home Fires in France, by Dorothy Canfield, 
$1.35.—Almanzar, by J. Frank Davis, $1. (Henry 
Holt & Co.) 








——— 


Our Admirable Betty, Jeffery Farno frontispiee 
$1.60.—Out of the 2 by May E. Waller 
—Virtuous Wives, by Owen Johnson, illus, ; 
The Zeppelin’s Passenger, by E. Phillips 
heim, frontispiece, $1.50. (Little, Brown & Co.) 

Tyl Eulenspiegel, by Charles de Coster, in : 
by Maurice Maeterlinck, iilus., $2.50.— 

H. B. Creswell, $1.40.—The Island of Intrigue, 
Isabel Ostrander, illus., $1.40.—Peasant Tales of 
Russia, by V. I. Nemirevitch-Dantchenko, $1.25 
(Robert M. McBride & Co.) 

Gosta Berling, by Selma Lagerlof, 2 vols., $3—Liljj 
Tudeer, by Selma Lagerloff, translated by Velm 
Swanston Howard.—Karolinerna, by Heidenstam— 
Familien paa Gilje, by Jonas Lie. (America. 
Scandinavian Foundation.) 

The Rough Road, by W. J. Locke, $1.50.—Toward 
Morning, by I. A. R. Wylie, $1.50.—The War Eagle, 
by W. J. Dawson, $1.50.—The Call of the Soil, by 
Lieut. Adrian Bertrand, $1.50. (John Lane Co} 

Cesar or Nothing, by Pio Baroja, transiated by Louis 
How, $1.75.—The War Workers, by E. M. Delafield, 
$1.50.—Zanoza, by R. G. Kirk, illus., $1. (Alfred A 
Knopf.) 

The Best Short Stories of 1917, edited by Edward 
J. O’Brien, $1.60.—Jamesie, by Ethel Sidgwi 
$1.50—The Shielding Wing, by Will Levingm 
Comfort, illus., $1.50. (Small, Maynard & Co.) 

Heart of a Child, and. Other Stories of New Eng- 
land Life, by Laura Wolcott. (Yale Universiy 
Press. ) 

Whispering Wires, by Henry Leverage, $1.50.—An 
thony Trent: Master Criminal, by Wyndham Mar- 
tyn, $1.50. (Moffat, Yard & Co.) 

Waif-o-the-Sea, by Cyrus Townsend Brady, illus, 
$1.40.—Wolves of the Sea, by Randall Parrish, 
illus., $1.40—Tommy of the Voices, by Reynolds 
Knight, $1.40. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 

Clear the Decks, by “Commander,” illus., $1.50. (J.B. 
Lippincott Co.) é 
Canaan, by Graca Aranha, translated by Mariano J. 
Lorente, $1.50.—Brazilian Tales, translated by Isax 
Goldberg, $1.—Five Tales, by David Pinski, trans 

lated by Isaac Goldberg. (Four Seas Co) 

The Star in the Window, by Olive Higgins Prout, 
$1.50.—The Ghost Garden, by Amelie Rives, $150. 
(Frederick A. Stokes Co.) . i: . 

Moon of Israel: A Tale of Exodus, by Sir Rider 
Haggard. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 

Treat "Em Rough, by Ring Lardner, $1. (Bobbe 
Merrill Co.) 

The Triumph of John Kars, by Ridgwell Cullum 
illus., $1.40.—The Year Between, by Doris Egertoa 
Jones, frontispiece, $1.35. (George W. Jacobs & Co) 

The Blue Aura, by Elizabeth York Miller, illus, $145 
(Edward J. Clode.) 

The Blond Beast, by Robert Ames Bennett, $10 
(Reilly & Britton Co.) ~- : 

The Girl We Love, by Eleanor Gates, illus, $155 
(George Sully & Co.) 


BOOKS OF VERSE 


The Coming Dawn: A War Anthology in Prose = 
Verse, by Theodora Thompson, $1.50.—Com 
Olde Fieldes, by Eleanor Brougham, frontispiect, 
$1.50.—On Heaven, and Poems Written on = 
Service, by Ford Madox Hueffer, $1.25. (J 
Lane Co.) 

Cornhuskers, by Carl Sandburg, $1.30.—The OM 
Road to Paradise, by Margaret Widdemer, $1 
Motley, and Other Poems, by Walter de la 
$1.25.—Outcasts in Beulah Land, and Other 
by Roy Helton, $1.25. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

Look! We Have Come Through, by D. H. a , 
$1.50.—Chinese Lyrics, from The Book of " ie 
Judith Gautier, translated by James Whitall, 9 
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A Remarkable Novel by a New Author 
Boone Stop 


By HOMER CROY 


Could any real boy resist a trained dog and y show? 
—especiall it he were on his way to that horrible school? 
Anyway, this one couldn’t—so he went in and asked for 
a job—and he got it. The velvet knee-breeches were too 
large, and the dog that was to dance on his head was a 
mongrel no boy could help loving. But he was a real 
actor now. How he danced that afternoon at the show! 
How madly he made the dog caper! The audience 

ms | cheered. It was a gorgeous moment. And 
then down the aisle came—But why tell here what is so 
deliciously told by Homer Croy? ; 

Here is a book that is truly welcome—about a boy who 
can hold up his head and stand with those immortal boys, 
Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn. We publish Mark 
Twain, and we know better than anyone else how marvel- 
lous he is. And we think that this book is a worthy suc- 
cessor. So to all lovers of Huck and Tom we say, “Buy 
this book.” 

Get it to-day and be a boy again. 
Frontispiece. Cloth, Post 8vo, $1.50 


The Unpardonable Sin 


By RUPERT HUGHES 


The New York World says: “Correspondents and vic- 
tims have told over and over the story of the German 
curse as it fell upon Belgium and a fair strip of France. 
The chronicle of the plague has become familiar in 
“The Unpardonable Sin,” the crimes licensed at Potsdam 
are made to stand forth in a fresh glaring. From Capt. 
Hughes’s flaming pages a fresh hotness of wrath is com- 
municated to the reader over here. There can be no 
doubt of the propagandist strength of such a story as this 
in hand—of how it will add iron to iron in the yf Pen 
— to carry the great war to its sure and bitter 
Txeovore RoosEvELT says: 

“The Unpardonable Sin” is a very, very strong book. 
It teaches just the lesson our people should learn. I am 
mighty glad Captain Hughes wrote it and I hope it will 
be most widely reaa.” 


Illustrated by James Montgomery Flagg. $1.50 


The Kaiser As I Know Him 


By ARTHUR N. DAVIS 

Vivid pen-pictures of the Great Enemy of ea ay | in 
action, painted by a man who was for 14 years the Ger 
man $8 personal dentist. 

The book throws blinding light upon the question of 
the Kaiser’s responsibility for the war, upon his fore- 
knowledge of the destruction of the “Lusitania,” upon the 
Part attempted by the German government in the Presi- 
dential election of 1916, upon the Kaiser’s own idea that 
America shall pay the bills for this war’—upon the 
thousand and one vital questions to which Americans 
want the answer. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00 


The Girl in His House 


ry By HAROLD MacGRATH 

N. Y. Times says: “This is a gay story of myste 

ie ies oaming ro fo the war . : » * euturtaien 
pn : re ; ; 

sue “ee -* -~* improbability, a well-told story with 

. The New York Tribune says: “Another worthy book 

is here added to the long list of Mr. MacGrath’s enter- 


taining fiction.” 
Iustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 

















A New Book by Edith O’ Shaughnessy 
My Lorraine Journal 


This war-time journal covers the sec- 
tion held by American rr in France 
at the present time. It will picture for 
the ple here at home the country 
which is now being so gallantly de- 
fended by American boys. The author 
travels and tells of her experiences. 
Everywhere is the summer a | of 
Frauce, the century-old mystery of the 
wonderful French towns. she travels 
urther, the oe a si 
war appears upon the landscape on 
sides. Black-robed women, sufferi 
men, privatien, and werty are 
around and life is lived to the constant 
accompaniment of the booming guns. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.60 








Keeping Fit All the Way 


How to Maintain Health, Strength 
and Efficiency 
By WALTER CAMP 

Here is the pel of health, strength, 
efficiency, and happiness for middle-aged 
men, a class numbering over eight 
million members in this country alone. 
The author points out the danger to 
health and the economic loss conse- 
quent upon a man’s allowing himself to 
og out of good neaes condition, and 
e tells him how he may recover his 
impaired vitality. The exercises given 
in the book are founded upon those 
used in the Senior Service Corps, an 
organization started last spring by Mr. 
Camp for the purpose of making fit for 
active duty the man who is over the 
military age. 
Profusely Illus. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 





Abraham’s Bosom 
By BASIL KING 

After Death We Live! Do you know 
it? Have you the constant comfort of 
that sureness? 

Here is a story that brings to you— 
to anyone who has yet learned the 
Great sson, the happiness “not to be 
afraid any more—never again to have to 
worry_or be anxious’—the knowledge 
of God “the One Vast Certainty.” Basil 
King has been inspired in this great 
story. 

Frontispiece. Paper Boards, l6mo, 50 cents 





The Man Who Survived 
By CAMILLE MARBO 

Translated by Frank Hunter Potter 

This is the most extraordinary book 
you have ever read—and the most con- 
vincing. 

It is the story of a man who wakes 
up in the hospital to find himself a dif- 
ferent man from the one he knows him- 
self to be. He is jealous of nimself—of 
his friend—of his own wife’s love. 

Nowhere—not even in the immortal 
“Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde”—can you 

a more mysterious or a finer story 
of a dual personality. 

This is one of the few really great 
books that the war has brought forth. 

Post, 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 
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Before Dawn, by Irene Rutherford McLeod, $1.25. 
—The Ghetto, and Other Poems, by Lola Ridge, 
$1.25.—Growing Pains, by Jean Starr Untermeyer, 
$1—A Family Album, and Other Poems, by Alter 


Brody. (B. W. Huebsch.) 
The Path of the Rainbow, edited by George Cronyn, 
introduction by Mary Austin, illus., $1.50.—The 


Flame of Life, by Gabriele D’Annunzio, 70 cts.— 
Modern Book of English Verse, introduction by 
Richard LeGallienne, 70 cts.— Modern Book of 
American Verse, introduction by Richard LeGalli- 
enne, 70 cts. (Boni & Liveright.) 

Echoes and Realities, by Walter Prichard Eaton, $1.50. 
~-The Sad Years, by Dora Sigerson, $1.25. (George 
H. Doran Co.) 

The Golden Treasury of Magazine Verse, edited by 
William Stanley Braithwaite, $2.— Anthology of 
Magazine Verse for 1918, edited by William Stan- 
ley Braithwaite, $2. (Small, Maynard & Co.) 

Colors of Life, by Max Eastman, $1.25.—Fairies and 
Fusiliers, by Robert Graves, $1. (Alfred A. Knopf.) 

Songs from the Trenches, by Herbert Adams Gib- 
bons, $1.25.—The Mirthful Lyre, by Arthur Guiter- 
man, $1.25. (Harper & Bros.) 

Young Adventure, by Stephen Vincent Benét, $1.25.— 
Poems by James Fenimore Cooper, Jr. (Yale Uni- 
versity Press.) 

Can Grande’s Castle, by Amy Lowell, $1.50.—The 
Drums in Our Street, by Mary Carolyn Davies, 
$1. (The Macmillan Co.) 

The Jargon of Master Francois Villon, translated by 
Jordan Herbert Stabler, limited edition, $5. (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co.) 

The Charnel Rose, and Other Tales in Verse, by Con- 
rad Aiken, $1.25.—Love and War, by Richard Ald- 
ington.—Japanese Prints, by John Gould Fletcher, 
$1.75. (Four Seas Co.) 

Lanterns in Gethsemane, by Willard Wattles, $1.50. 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

Gethsemane, by Rudyard Kipling, $1.50. 
Page & Co.) 

Songs to A. H. R., by Cale Young Rice, $1. 
Century Co.) 

Ireland: A Song of Hope, and Other Poems, by Padric 


(Doubleday, 
(The 


Gregory, $1. (Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 
Poems, by Geoffrey Dearmer, $1. (Robert M. Mc- 
Bride & Co.) 


DRAMA AND THE STAGE 


The Fourteenth of July, and Danton, by Romain Rol- 
land, translated by Barrett H. Clark, $1.50.—The 
People’s Theater, by Romain Rolland, translated by 
Barrett H. Clark, $1.25. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

Karma, by Algernon Blackwood and Violet Pearn, 
$1.60.—General Post, by J. E. Harold Terry, $1.50. 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

The Theater of the Twentieth Century, by William 
Lyon Phelps, $1.50. (The Macmillan Co 

The Popular Theater, by George Jean Nathan, $1.60. 
—Five Somewhat Historical Plays, by Philip Moel- 
ler, $1.50.—Washington, the Man Who Made Us, 
by Percy MacKaye. (Alfred A. Knopf.) 

The Path of the Modern Russian Stage, by Alexander 
Bakshy, $2.50.—Plays of the Yiddish Theater, trans- 
lated by Dr. Isaac Goldberg, $2.50—The Technique 
of the One Act Play, by Prof. B. Rowland Lewis, 
$1.50. (John W. Luce & Co.) 

Three Plays, by David Pinski, translated by Isaac 
Goldberg, $1.50.—Everybody’s Husband, by Gilbert 
Cannan, 75 cts.—Exiles, by James Joyce, $1. (B. W. 
Huebsch. ) 

How Motion Pictures Are Made, by Homer Croy, 
illus., $4. (Harper & Bros.) 

The Soothsayer, by Verner con Heidenstam, trans- 
lated by Karoline M. Knudson.—The Tragedy of 
Man, by Imre Nadach, adapted by Feri Felix Weiss, 

illus. — None Beneath the King, by Francisco de 





—<—— 


Royas y Zorilla, translated by Isaac Goldberg 
(Four Seas Co.) 

The Hand of the Potter, by Theodore Dreiser, $1.25, 
(Boni & Liveright.) 

The Betrothal: A Sequel to the Blue Bird, by 
Maeterlinck, $1.50. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

The Easiest Way, by Eugene Walter, 75 cts. (Double 
day, Page & Co.) 

Modern Icelandic Plays, by Jéhann Sigurjénsson, 
$1.50. (American-Scandinavian Foundation.) 
The Theater—Advancing, by Edward Gordon Craig, 

$2. (Little, —“—* & Co.) 
The Flying Stag Plays, 35 cts. each. (Washington 
Square Book Shop.) 
European Theories of the Drama, by Barrett H. Clark, 
$3.50. (Stewart & Kidd Co.) 
ESSAYS AND GENERAL 
LITERATURE 


The Arguments and Speeches of William Maxwell 
Evarts, edited by Sherman Evarts, frontispiece, $15. 
—The English Village: A Literary Study, by Julia 
Patton.—English Literature During the Last Half 
Century, by John W. Cunliffe, $2. (The Mac 
millan Co.) 

The Sacred Beetle, and Others, by J. Henri Fabre, 
$1.60.—The Advance of English Poetry in the Twen- 
tieth Century, by William Lyon Phelps, $1.50— 
Archibald Marshall: A Contemporary Realistic 
Novelist, by William Lyon Phelps, 50 cts—The 
Poetry of George Edward Woodberry, by Louis V. 
Ledoux, frontispiece, $1. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

Canadian Wonder Tales, by Cyrus Macmillan, #— 
The Superstition of Divorce, by Gilbert K. Chester- 
ton, $1.50—Domus Doloris, by W. Compton Leith, 
$1.25. (John Lane Co.) 

Such Nonsense, by Carolyn Wells, illus., $3.—Walking- 
stick Papers, by Robert Cortes Holliday, $1.50— 
The Hive, by Will Levington Comfort, $1.50. 
(George H. Doran Co.) 

Horizons: A Book of Criticism, by Francis Hackett 
$2.— The Poets of Modern France, by Ludwig 
Lewisohn, $1.50.—Letters and Leadership, by Van 
Wyck Brooks, $1.25. (B. W. Huebsch.) 

The American Language, by H. L. Mencken, 2—- 
The Merry-Go-Round, by Carl Van Vechten, $2 
(Alfred A. Knopf.) a 

Karma, by Lafcadio Hearn, $1.25.—The Spirit of 
American Literature, by John Macy, 70 cts. (Boal 
& Liveright.) 

The Heroic Legends of Denmark, by Axel Olrik 
(American-Scandinavian Foundation.) 

Nova Scotia Ballads: A Transcription of Folk Songs 
by W. R. Mackenzie. (Princeton University Press) 

Color Studies in Paris, by Arthur Symons, $3. (EP. 
Dutton & Co.) y ; 

The Joys of Being a Woman, by Winifred Kirkland, 
$1.50. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

Beyond Life, by James Branch Cabell, $1.50. (Robert 
M. McBride & Co.) 

The Power of Dante, by Charles Hall Grandgent, $2. 
(Marshall Jones Co.) 

Nowadays, by Lord Dunsany, $1. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


Fifth Avenue, by Arthur Bartlett Maurice, illus, $25 
—Herself-—-Ireland, by Elizabeth P. O'Cont, 
illus., $2.50.—Canterbury Pilgrims and Their ben 
by Francis Watt, illus., $3.50.—A Diplomatist’s Fs 
in Many Lands, by Mrs. Hugh Fraser, illus, 9 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) Miller 

In the Wilds of South America, by Leo E. d 


(Four Seas Co) 
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Worth While Books for 
Discriminating Readers 





FICTION 
Our Admirable Betty 


By Jerrery FARNOL 
Author of “The Broad Highway” 
A joyous and vigorous romance of the 


period of “The Broad Highway.” 
$1.60 net. 


The Zeppelin’s Passenger 
By E. Puitirrs OPPENHEIM 
Author of “The Pawns Count” 
“The Kingdom of the Blind” 


Another German Spy Story— more 
audacious than Mr. Oppenheim has here- 
tofore written. $1.50 net. 


Out of the Silences 
By Mary E. WALLER 
Author of 
“The Wood-carver of ’Lympus” 
A virile romance of the present day with 
its scenes laid in Canada. $1.50 net. 


Virtuous Wives 
By Owen JoHNSON 
Author of “The Salamander” 


A highly interesting and truthful story 
of married life in New York, that every 
woman will wish to read. $1.50 net. 


Skyrider 
By B. M. Bower 
Author of “The Lookout Man” 


A cowboy who becomes an aviator is the 
of this new story of Western ranch 
life, $1.40 net. 














Representative British Dramas: 
Victorian and Modern 
By Montrose J. Moses 


the complete text of 21 plays from 
Bulwer-Lytton down to Galsworthy and 
Dunsany. $3.50 net. 


Little Theater Classics 


VoLumeE I 
; By Samuet A. Ettor, Jr. 
ios 8 one-act plays of rare merit 
pabted . ttle Theaters,” or for stay-at- 
. $1.50 net. 





The Big Biography of the 
Year Just Published 


GEORGE 
WESTINGHOUSE: 


His Life and Achievements 
By Francis E. Levee 
Although one of the fore- 
most American inventors no 
adequate biography of 
George Westinghouse has 
hitherto appeared. As un- 
folded by Mr. Leupp his 
career reads like a romance. 

Illustrated. $3.00 net. 


Thy Son Liveth 
ANONYMOUS 
Wireless messages from an 
American soldier killed in 
France, to his sorrowing 
mother—assuring her that 
while his body has been 
killed, he is alive and only 
distressed by the grief of 
those on earth. His mother 
in turn gives his messages 
of consolation to the world. 
75 cents net 


The Cradle of the War: 
THE NEAR EAST AND PAN-GERMANISM 
By H. Cartes Woops, F.R.G.S. 
A really valuable work based on the author’s Lowell 
Institute lectures on “War and Diplomacy in the 
Balkans.” $2.50 net. 











Heroes of Aviation 
By Laurence La Tourette Driccs 
Authentic stories of the famous French, American, 
English, Italian and Belgian aviators, by an author- 
itative writer. $1.50 net. 


Nerves and the War 

By ANNIE Payson CALL 
A timely and appropriate volume on the economy of 
nerve force by the author of “Power Through 


Repose.” $1.25 net. 
My Chinese Days 
By Guie_ma F. Atsop 
With its background of Oriental colors, customs and 
mystery, this is a volume of really wonderful vign- 
ettes of Chinese life, by a woman physician. 


$2.00 net. 
The Golden Road 
By Lirian WHITING 
A resumé of the varied experiences of one of Amer- 
ica’s best-known women of letters, gathered along 
“The Golden Road” of life, at home and abroad. 
$3.00 net. 


The Government of the British Empire 
By Epwarp JenkKs, B.C.L., M.A. 
A simple and non-technical description of the system 
under which the British Empire is governed. Mr. 
Jenks’ book is up-to-date, and owing to his high 
standing may be regarded as authoritative. $2.00 net. 


Three Centuries of Treaties of Peace and Their Teaching 
By Sir W. G. F. Puryrmore, Bart., D.C.L., LL.D. 
The object of this book is to supply materials for 
guidance when the terms of the future peace come 
to be settled. $2.50 net. 





Published by 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. 


When writing to advertisers please mention Tae Dra. 
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A Loiterer in New England, by Helen W. Henderson, 
illus., $5—Samurai Trails: A Chrenicle of Wan- 
derings on the Japanese Highroad, by Lucian Swift 
Kirtland, illus., $2.50. (George H. Doran Co.) 

The Village: Russian Impressions, by Ernest Poole, 
illus., $1.50.—Highways and Byways of Florida, by 
Clifton Johnson, illus., $2. (The Macmillan Co.) 

The Catskills, by T. Morris Longstreth, illus., $2.50. 
(The Century Co.) 

Early English Adventurers in the East, by Arnold 
Wright, $4. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

Camps and Trails in China, by Roy Chapman Andrews 
and Yvette Borup Andrews, illus., $3. (D. Apple- 


ton & Co.) 

Steep Trails, by John Muir, illus., $2.75. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.) 

My Chinese Days, by Gulieclma F. Alsop, illus., $2. 
(Little, Brown & Co.) 

The Romance of Old Philadelphia, by John T. Faris, 
illus., $4.50. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

Jungle Peace, by William Beebe, illus., $1.50. (Henry 
Holt & Co.) 


Asia Minor, by Walter A. Hawley, illus., $3.50. (John 
Lane Co.) 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCE 


Life of Lamartine, by H. Remsen Whitehouse, 2 vols., 
illus., $10.—The Education of Henry Adams, by 
Henry Adams, with an introduction by Henry Cabot 
Lodge, $5.—Life and Letters of Joel Chandler Harris, 
by Julia Collier Harris, illus., $5—Reminiscences of 
Lafcadio Hearn, by Setsuko Koizumi (Mrs. Hearn), 
$1.—One of Them, by Elizabeth Hasanovitz, $2. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

Three French Moralists and the Gallantry of France, 
by Edmund Gosse, $2.—Thomas Jefferson, by Pro- 
fessor David Saville Muzzey, $1.50.— Jefferson 
Davis, by Armistead C. Gordon, $1.50. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons.) 

Madame Roland: A Study in Revolution, by Mrs. 
Pope-Hennessy, illus., $4.—Some Hawarden Letters: 
1878-1913, chosen and arranged by Lisle March- 
Phillipps and Bertram Christian, illus., $4. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) 

A Writer’s Recollections, by Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
illus., $6—Memories, Grave and Gay, by Florence 
Howe Hall, $3.50. (Harper & Bros.) 

The Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfieid, 
vols. V and VI, by George E. Buckle, illus., $3.25 
each. (The Macmillan Co.) 

Far Away and Long Ago, by W. H. Hudson, $2.50.— 
Further Indiscretions, by a Woman of No Impor- 
tance, $5. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

Brooke: A Memoir, by Edward Marsh, frontispiece, 
$1.25.—The Letters of Algernon Charles Swinburne, 
$1.50. (John Lane Co.) 

Court and Diplomacy in Austria and Germany, by 
Countess Olga Leutrum, illus., $3.50. (J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co.) 

George Westinghouse: His Life and Achievements, 
oy ene E. Leupp, illus. $3. (Little, Brown 
& ‘ 


The Love Letters of Anne Gilchrist and Walt Whit- 
man, edited by Thomas B. Harned, $2. (Double- 
day, Page & Co.) 

The Reminiscences of Raphael Pumpelly, 2 vols., 
illus., $7.50. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

The Life of Sir Joseph Hooker, by Leonard Huxley, 
2 vols., $12. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

The Real Colonel House, by Arthur D. Howden 
Smith, illus., $1.50. (George H. Doran Co.) 

Letters of Susan Hale, edited by Caroline P. Atkin- 
son, introduction by Edward Everett Hale, Jr., illus., 
$3. (Marshall Jones Co.) 

Shelley’s Elopement, by Alexander Harvey, $2. (Alfred 
A. Knopf.) 


———— 


HISTORY 


The History of Spain, by Charles E. Chapman 
$2.50.—The Pilgrims and Their History, by Roland 
G. Usher, $1.75.—Imperial England, by Ceci F 
Lavelle and Charles E. Payne, $2. (The Mac. 
millan Co.) 

The Quit-Rent System in the American Colonies, by 
Beverley W. Bond, Jr.—The Chronicles of Americs: 
A Series of Historical Narratives, edited by Alles 
Johnson, Ph.D.—An Outline Sketch of English Cop. 
stitutional History, by George Burton Adams, $125 
(Yale University Press.) 

The History of Aryan Rule in India, by H. J. Havel 
illus., $5.—The Constitutional and Parli 
History of Ireland, by J. G. Swift McNeil, % 
(Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 

The Development of the United States from Colonies ’ 
to World Power, by Max Farrand, maps, $1.5, 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

From Isolation to Leadership: A Review of American 
Foreign Policy, by John H. Latane. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co.) 

Rise of the Spanish-American Republic: As Told in 
the Lives of Their Liberators, by William Spence 
Robertson, illus., $3. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

Three Centuries of Treaties of Peace and Their 
Teaching, by Rt. Hon. Sir W. G. F. Phillimore, 
$2.50. (Little, Brown & Co.) 


POLITICS, RECONSTRUCTION, ECO- 
NOMCIS AND SOCIOLOGY 


Our National Forests, by Richard H. D. Boerker, illus, 
$2.50.—The Abolition of Inheritance, by Harlan E. 
Read, $1.50.—Efficient Railway Operation, by H. § 
Haines—Budget Making in a Democracy, by Bé- 
ward A. Fitzpatrick, $1.50—American Cities: Their 
Methods of Business, by Arthur Benson Gilbert, 
$1.50. (The Macmillan Co.) 

The Present Situation in Russia and Its Economic and 
Social Background, by A. A. Goldenweiser—The 
Relation of the Economic and Social Conditions in 
Southeastern Europe and in Alsace-Lorraine to Con 
ditions of Peace, by Stephen Pierce Duggan, 2 vols 
—Effects of the War Upon Money, Credit and 
Banking, by B. M. Anderson, Jr.—Judicial Settle- 
ment of Controversies Between States: Cases and 
an Essay on the Practice and Procedure of the 
Supreme Court, by James Brown Scott, 2 vols— 
Federal Military Pensions in the United ‘States, by 
William H. Glasson. (Carnegie Institution.) 

Effects of the War Upon Insurance, by William F. 
Gephart—Effects of the War Upon Shipping, y 
J. Russell Smith.— Financial History of 
Britain (1914-1918), by Frank L. McVey.—The 
Society of Nations, by Dr. Thomas T. Lawrence. 
—The Republic of Nations, by Prof. Raleigh © 
Minor. (Oxford University Press.) 

Unchained Russia, by Charles Edward Russell, $1.50. 
—Commercial Policy in War Time and After, by 
William S. Culbertson, $1.75—The Strategy 
Minerals, by George Otis Smith, $2.50. (D. Apple 
ton & Co.) ’ 

Authority in the Modern State, by Harold J. i 
The Policeman and the Public, by Arthur W 
(Yale University Press.) 4 

British Labor and the War, by Paul U. Kel - 
—Labor in Irish History, by James Connolly, 91- 
The Unbroken Tradition, by Nora Connolly, ® W 
maps, $1.25.—The Great Change, by Charles ™ 
Wood, $1.50. (Boni & Liveright.) cuss 

Stakes of the War, by Lothrop Stoddard and a 
Frank, maps, $2.50.—Rumania’s Sacrifice: Her 
Present and Future, by Gogu Negulesco, 
maps, $1.50. (The Century Co.) 
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Beconstruction 


—a challenge 


Next to the waging of the 
war the most important 
problem is the problem of 
reconstruction. 


England, organized for 
victory, is also organized 
for a sweeping reconstitu- 
tion of society. 


The problems of indus- 
trial, educational, and in- 
ternational readjustment 
must be faced now or 
peace will find America 
unprepared. 


The world of tomorrow 
means opportunity and 
responsibility. 

How will America meet 


the challenge? 


THE DIAL 


- thorough and authoritative discussion 
of reconstruction will be conducted i 
THE DIAL by —" 


JOHN DEWEY, THORSTEIN VEBLEN, 
and HELEN MAROT. 


A Four Months’ Trial Subscription for $1.00 





DIAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
152 West 13th St, New York City 


Please enter my name for a four months’ 
trial subscription. I enclose $1.00. 





























“BRITTON LIST” BOOKS 


Georgina’s Service Stars 
By ANNIE FELLOWS JOHNSTON 

A companion volume to “Georgina of the Rainbows. 
Georgina’ is sixteen when the story opens, and 
nineteen at the close. Unconsciously she reveals 
the developing effect of the great war upon the 
mind of a young girl growing > under its shadow. 
For all of the family. Four illustrations in color. 


$1.35 net 

Making Life Worth While 
By DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS 

Mr. Fairbanks has written another one and it is 
as good as his famous book—“Laugh and Live.” 
It is in his own inimitable style—a new vein of 
optimistic cheer for his fellow mortals of a war 
worn world. Sixteen new Fairbanks illustrations. 
Size same as “‘Laugh and Live.” (Cloth.) $1.00 net 


Where the Souls of Men Are Calling 

By CREDO HARRIS 
Here is a war novel—a vivid chapter from the battle 
front of France—the first big love story to come 
out of the war zone. The story, founded upon fact, 
begins in the U. S. A. and ends on the firing line 
It is powerful and real. $1.35 net 


Over the Seas for Uncle Sam 

By ELAINE STERNE 
Miss Sterne exhibits wonderful descriptive powers in 
this volume of daring deeds and thrilling adventures 
of our Blue Jackets during the present war. Con- 
voying millions of men and countless tons of stores 
is serious business. 16 photographic navy pictures. 


$1.35 net 

A Man and a Woman 
By DALE DRUMMOND 

A novel of great human interest, so true to life that 
it is sure to find echo in the heart of every reader— 
man or woman. Its characters of seeming likeness 
to persons you oO , ~ yourself. ose who 
read it will forget all else for the time oot: 


Ambulancing on the French Front 

By EDWARD COYLE 
Mr. Coyle volunteered in the service of the Red Cross 
section of the French Army more than a year His 
opportunity with the French gave him an extraor- 
dinary chance to obtain a general view of all sides 
of the war, and every phase of German cruelties. 
Twenty photographic pictures. $1.35 net 
Chicken Little Jane 

By LILY MUNSELL RITCHIE 
A charming story for little folk who will at once 
fall in love with this new “Chicken Little” of the 
far western prairies. Just the kind of story children 
adore—birds and flowers, chickens and ducks, turkeys 
and geese, horses and cows. Pen etchings by 
Charles D. Hubbard. $1.25 net 


Laugh and-Live 
By DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS 

One of the big hits of recent years, a book for every- 

body by the man who set the world to laughing and 

kept himself happy and well. This book will live 

on and on for years to come and the world will 

be the better for it. Sixteen photographic pictures. 
Cloth, $1.00; Khaki (Kit Bag Edition), $1.00 


A Thousand Ways to Please a Husband 


Yes, this is a cook book—with a hero and a 
heroine—Bob and Bettina—who set up housekeep- 
ing and sailed into its perplexities the moment their 
seca J law was over. Bettina’s know-how plus 
Bob’s helpfulness brought results— them i 
their means. Practical, economical—ready for all 
occasions. Published in 1917—=still in big demand. 
Illustrated. $1.50 net 


Ail Bookstores 


net 


BRITTON PUBLISHING 
New York 


COMPANY :-.: 








When writing to advertisers please mention Tue Drat. 
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American Problems of Reconstruction, edited by 
Elisha M. Friedman, $5.—Britain After the Peace, 
by Brougham Villiers, $4. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

Understanding South America, by Clayton Sedgwick 
Cooper, illus., $2.—Federal Power: Its Growth and 
Necessity, by Henry Litchfield West, $1.50.—The 
War and After, by Sir Oliver Lodge, $1.50. 
(George H. Doran Co.) 

Our Cities Awake, by Morris Llewel Cooke, illus., 
$2.50—The Future of German Industrial Exports, 
by S. Herzog, $1. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

Industry and Humanity, by W. L. MacKenzie King, 
$2.—The Instincts of Industry, by Ordway Tead, 
$1.40. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

National Self-Government: Its Growth and Prin- 
ciples, by Ramsay Muir, $2.50. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

The Only Possible Peace, by Frederic C. Howe, $1.25. 
—Social Progress, by Charles Horton Cooley, $2. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

Ireland, by Francis Hackett, $2.—The Restoration of 
Trade Union Conditions, by Sidney Webb, 50 cts. 
(B. W. Huebsch.) 

Montenegro in History, Politics and War, by Alex 
Devine, map, $1.50.—The State and the Child, by 
W. Clarke Hall, $1. (Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 

Workman’s Compensation, by Durand van Doran, $2. 
—Fair Play for the Workers, by Percy Stickney 
Grant, $1.50. (Moffatt, Yard & Co.) 

The Government of the British Empire, by Edward 
Jenks, $2. (Little Brown & Co.) 

The Economic Basis of an Enduring Peace, by C. W. 
MacFarlane, maps, $1. (George W. Jacobs & Co.) 

Nationality and Government, by Alfred Zimmern, $3. 
(Robert M. McBride & Co.) 


*tPHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY, AND 
ETHICS 


The Present Conflict of Ideals: A Survey of the 
Philosophical Background of the Great War, by 
Ralph Barton Perry, $4. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 

The Relation of John Locke to English Deism, by 
S. O. Heffelbower, $1. (University of Chicago 
Press.) 

The New Rationalism, by Edward Gleason Spauld- 
ing, $3.50. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

A Good Man: A Study in Ethics, by Mary Whiton 
Calkins. (The Macmillan Co.) 

Personality and Conduct, by Maurice Parmelee, $2. 
(Moffat, Yard & Co.) 

The Fabric of Dreams, by Katherine Taylor Craig, 
$2.50. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

The People of Action, by Gustabe Rodrigues, $1.75. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

The Psychology of Courage, by Herbert S. Lord, $1. 
John W. Luce & Co.) 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY 

The History of Religion, by E. Washburn Hopkins, 
$2.75—The Course of Christian History, by W. J. 
McGlothlin, $2.—History of the Religion of Israel, 
by George A. Barton, $2. (The Macmillan Co.) 

The Religious Teaching of the Old Testament, by 
Albert C. Knudson, $2.50—The Oregon Missions, 
by James W. Bashford, $1.25. (The Abingdon 
Press.) 

Morals and Morale, by Luther Halsey Gulick, $1.— 
Christian Ethics in the World War, by W. Douglas 
Mackenzie, $1. (Association Press.) 

The New Orthodoxy, by Edward Scribner Ames, $1. 
(University of Chicago Press.) 

The Christian Doctrine of Reconciliation, by James 
Denny, $2. (George H. Doran Co.) 

Religio Grammatici: The Religion of a Man of Let- 
ters, by Gilbert Murray, $1. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

Korean Buddhism, by Frederick Starr, illus. $2. 

(Marshall Jones Co.) 





——— 


ART, ARCHITECTURE, MUSIC, anp 
ARCHAZOLOGY 


Life and Works of Ozias Humphrey, Georg 
C. Williamson, Litt.D., illus., limited edit Sat 
Prints and Drawings by Frank Brangwyn, by Wal. 
ter Shaw Sparrow, illus., $10.—Portraits of Whig. 
ler, by A. E. Gallatin, illus., limited edition, $19, 
(John Lane Co.) 

A History of Italian Furniture, by William M. 

2 vols., $30 each.—Colour in My Garden, by Louis 
Beebe Wilder, illus., limited edition, $10. (Double. 
day, Page & Co.) 

Contemporary Composers, by Daniel Gregory Mason, 
illus., $2—The Foundations of Classic Architecture. 
by Herbert Langford Warren, illus. $2.50. (Th 
Macmillan Co.) 

A Review of Architecture, Decoration, and Garde 
Design, from Charles I to George IV, by J. Alfred 
Gotch, illus., $13.50. (Charles Scribner's Sons) 

Musical Memories, by Camille Saint-Saéns, tran. 
lated by Edwin Gile Rich, illus., $3.50. (Smal 
Maynard & Co.) 

Architecture and Democracy, by Claude Bragdon, 
illus., $2—The Music of Spain, by Carl Van Ved- 
ten. (Alfred A. Knopf.) 

Decorative Textiles, by George Leland Hunter, ills, 
$15. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

Face to Face with Great Musicians, by Charles D. 
Isaacson, with an introduction by Leopold Godoy. 
sky, $1.50. (Boni & Liveright.) 

Dutch Landscape Etchers of the Seventeenth Centun, 
by William Aspenwall Bradley, illus., $1.50. (Yak 
University Press.) 

Outlines of Chinese Art, by John Calvin Ferguson, $i. 
(University of Chicago Press.) 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION 

What Can I Do in Aeronautics, by Henry Woo- 
house, $1.25—The Human Skeleton: A Desrip 
tion and Interpretation, by Herbert Eugene Walter. 
(The Macmillan Co.) ; 

The First Airways: Their Organization, Equipmet 
and Finance, by Claude Grahame-White and Hany 
Harper, illus., $1.25. (John Lane Co.) 

The Reality of Psychic Phenomena, by W. J. Car 
ford, $2.—Life After Death, by James H. Hyslop. 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

Hindu Achievements in Exact Science, by Bemy 
Kumar Sarkar.— Aeronautics: In Theory a 
Experiment, by W. L. Cowley. (Longmans, Gree 
& Co.) st 

The Flower and the Bee; Plant Life and Pollination, 
by John H. Lovell, illus., $2. (Charles Seribners 
Sons.) 

Aircraft in War and Commerce, by W. H. Berm, 
illus., $1.50.—The New Revelation, by Sir Art 
Conan Doyle, $1. (George H. Doran Co.) 

A Century of Science in America, edited by Bdwat 
Salisbury Dana, illus. $4. (Yale Univers 




















































































Press.) : 
Aeronautical Engineering and Airplane Design, bs 
Alexander Klemin and T. H. Huff, $5. (Molt 
Yard & Co.) 
Aircraft and Submarines, by Willis J. Abbott, $3.51 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) a 
The —- in War and — by Simon 
illus., $3. (J. B. Lippincott Co. ; 
Psychic Tendencies of Today, by Alfred W. Marts 
1.25. (D. Appleton & Co.) p ie 
The Challenge of the War: Can Science re 
Riddle of the Grave, by Henry Frank, $2.50. ( 
Stratford Co.) - awa 
The Geology of Vancouver and Vicinity, by Bim 
Moore Burwash, illus., maps, $1.50. (Univers? 
Chicago Press.) 
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The Army and the Law 


By GarrarpD GLENN 


Associate Professor of Law, Columbia 
University 


L2mo, cloth 197 pages $2.00 net 
This book deals with the army in its relation 
to the laws governing the general public. It is 
written from the standpoint of one who is not 
a member of the forces, in an endeavor to 
formulate the rules of law which impose duties 
upon the civilian, and which also give him 
ights which the army in turn must observe. 
ral chapters are of particular interest 
under present conditions. The chapter on the 
constitution of the army contains an argument 
that compulsory service is not only constitu- 
tional in time of war, but would offend no re- 
publican tradition should it be continued in 
time of peace. The rights of the non-military 
citizen are considered, first as they exist in 
peace, and then as they proportionately shrink 
with the increasing exigencies of war. 
Finally, an examination of the rights of the 
citizen who dwells in a battle zone introduces 
the much-vexed subject of martial law at home. 


Columbia University Press 
LEMCKE & BUECHNER, Agents 
30-32 West 27th Street New York 





THE TECHNIQUE OF THE ONE ACT PLAY. 
By Prof. B. Rowland Lewis. Herein are the con- 
clusions derived from conducting a practical course 
in play writing at an American university. Pro- 
fessor Lewis develops his subject from a more 
scientific foundation than is usual with writers on 
drama and as a textbook and practical help to play 
writers is a notable contribution. Net, $1 50. 


THE PATH OF THE MODERN RUSSIAN 
STAGE. By Alexander Bakshy. A book of un- 
usual beauty with 12 photogravure plates. The 
famous Moscow Art Theatre is dealt with fully, 
as are all figures prominent in Russian dramatic 
representations. Net, $2.50. 


PLAYS OF THE YIDDISH THEATRE. 
econd Series. 
A_new volume containing the latest plays of the 
Yiddish a translated and edited by Dr. Isaac 
Goldberg. Jniform with the “Six Plays of the 
Yiddish Theatre.” Net, $1.50. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF COURAGE. By Her- 
bert S. Lord, Professor of Philosophy in Columbia 
University. A concise exposition of the psycho- 
logical aspects of courage and fear as manifest 
in the individual, groups, armies, nations. Designed 
as an aid and stimulus to all those upon whom 
the world depends for the courage and will power 
to attain victory. Cloth., Net, $1.00. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF WAR. By T. J. Mac- 
Curdy, M.D. The theories of Freud, James, Trot- 
ter and Jones, in addition to his own, are dis- 
cussed by the author. Net, 75c. 

A DIARY WITHOUT DATES. By Enid Bagnold. 
A charming bit of literature with the experiences 
of a young English lady engaged in war work as 
a background. The war has produced thousands 
of volumes, but almost no literature. This is a 
marked exception. Net, $1.00 


JOHN W. LUCE & CO. 


212 SUMMER ST. BOSTON 


























“AT MCCLURG’S” 


It is of interest and importance 
to Librarians to know that the 
books reviewed and advertised 
in this magazine can be pur- 
chased from us at advantageous 
prices by 

Public Libraries, Schools, 


Colleges and Universities 


In addition to these books we 
have an exceptionally large 
stock of the books of all pub- 
lishers—a more complete as- 
sortment than can be found on 
the shelves of any other book- 
store in the entire country. We 
solicit correspondence from 

arians unacquainted with 
our facilities. 

LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A.C.McClurg & Co., Chicago 














fields and battlefields 
by Number 31540 
Stories of the men who “tend the wounded under 


fire,” by one of them. In its vividness it recalls the 
| dispatches of Philip Gibbs. 
campaigning in the balKans 


$1.50 net 


by Lieut. Harold Lake 
An account of the work of the famous Salonika 
army, the strategy of the Balkan campaign and the 
part that the Near East is likely to play in the future 
of the war. $1.50 net 
the british fleet int great war 
by Archibald Hurd 
A study of the work of the British fleet during the 
present war by one of the greatest of living author- 
ities on naval matters. $2.50 net 
nationality and government 
by Alfred E. Zimmern 
Essays upon various political and economic aspects 
of the war by the author of “The Greek Common- 
wealth,” etc. $3.00 net 
rimes in olive drab 
by Sergeant John Pierre Roche, U.S.A. 
Doughboy verses by a Doughboy, celebrating the life 
in camp and field and love of the American fighting 
man. They'll appeal to every soldier or to anyone 
who ever knew a soldier. $1.00 net 
Poem s: by Geoffrey Dearmer 
The first book of a young English soldier poet whose 
work has aroused the admiration of English critics 
everywhere. $1.00 net 


robert m. mcbride & co., publishers, New York 
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NOTES AND NEWS 





The translator (authorized) of “Poilu, What Are 
You Fighting For?” in this issue has supplied the fol- 
lowing note about the author: 

“In 1893 Henri Barbusse won the ‘Echo de Paris’ 
prize for poetry and two years later he published a 
volume of poems entitled ‘Les Pleureuses.’ In 1903 
he published his first novel, ‘Les Suppliants,’ and in 
1908 ‘L’Enfer’ [‘The Inferno’; Boni & Liveright]. 
When the war broke out M. Barbusse enlisted. He 
was several times cited for bravery in the army proc- 
lamations, his latest honorable mention running as 
follows: ‘Citation a l’ordre de Parmée No. 117.—Le 
Général commandant la 10e armée cite 4 ordre de 
Parmée le soldat Barbusse (Henri) de la 22e com- 
pagnie du 23le d’infanterie, d’une valeur morale 
supérieure. S’est éngagé volontairement pour la 
durée de la guerre; a refusé d’étre versé dans la 
territoriale, malgré son Age et son état de santé. S’est 
toujours offert spontanément pour toutes les missions 
dangereuses, et notamment pour aider 4 installer, sous 
un feu violent, un poste de secours avancé dans les 
lignes qui venaient d’étre conquises sur l’ennemi.’ In 
1915 M. Barbusse wrote a record of his experience and 
observation at the front—‘Le Feu’ [‘Under Fire’; 
Dutton] and for this book received the Goncourt prize 
for 1916. ‘Le Feu’ has now passed its two hundredth 
edition in France. -You may say unhesitatingly that 
M. Barbusse voices the opinions and sentiments of 
the French people. He represents the democratic and 
republican France, tolerant, generous, and noble- 
spirited; he represents the virile France that was 
stupidly calumniated, the France that has so heroically 
held back the invader, the France of the great Revo- 
lution.” 

“Under Fire” was reviewed by George Donlin in 
Tue Diat for November 8, 1917, and by Robert Her- 
rick in the issue of February 14, 1918. The recently 
revised French edition of “L’Enfer” was reviewed by 
Robert Dell in “Our Paris Letter,” March 14, 1918. 

Robert B. Wolf is manager of the Spanish River 
Pulp and Paper Mills, where for several years he has 
made a special study of efficiency engineering. His 
experiments in scientific management there, and the 
addresses in which he has presented his results, have 
attracted widespread attention. 

John Hall Wheelock has published the following 
volumes of verse: “The Human Fantasy” (1911), “The 
Beloved Adventure” (1912), “Love and Liberation” 
(1913). He is a resident of New York and a member 
of the staff of Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Mary Carolyn Davies is the author of “The Drums 
in Our Street,” a volume of poems which Macmillan 
will bring out this fall. 


The Macmillan Co. are issuing Richard H. D. 
Boerke’s “Our National Forests.” 

Henry Holt & Co. are preparing for publication 
this month: “Home Fires in France,” by Dorothy Can- 
field; “Almanzar,” by Frank Davis; “Firecracker 
Jane,” by Alice Calhoun Haines; and “Jungle Peace,” 
by William Beebe. 

Theodore Dreiser’s four-act play, “The Hand of 
the Potter,” announced for publication this month by 
Boni & Liveright, has been postpened until mid-winter 
so that it may be issued simultaneously with the play’s 
production by the Coburn Players at the Greenwich 
Village Theater, New York. 

The Century list for late September includes the 
first English translation of “The Biology of War,” by 
G. F. Nicolai, formerly Professor of Physiology in the 
University of Berlin. The book was first published 
in Switzerland, and the author lately escaped from 


Germany to Sweden in an aeroplane. The same pub- 
lishers announce “Rumania’s Sacrifice: Her Past, Pres. 
ent and Future,” by Gogu Negulesco. 

The October list of Dodd, Mead & Co. will include 
a new play by Maeterlinck, “The Betrothal: or The 
Blue Bird Chooses,” a sequel to “The Blue Bird.” ia 
this play, which will be produced here this season bv 
Mr. Winthrop Ames, Tyltyl goes in search of ; 
sweetheart. ° 

An official book on shipbuilding, “The Ship Building 
Industry,” by Roy Willmarth Kelly and Frederick ]. 
Allen, has just been accepted for immediate publics- 
tion by the Houghton Mifflin Co. The work has been 
prepared with the assistance of the “fleet corporation’ 
and will be issued under its authority. Mr. Charles 
M. Schwab has written the preface. The authors are 
the directors of the Harvard Vocational Bureau, 

Boni & Liveright announce for October publication 
“The Great Change,” by Charles W. Wood. Th 
sub-title of the book is “New America as Seen by 
Leaders of American Government, Industries, and 
Education Who Are Remaking Our Civilization”; and 
it is based on interviews with A. W. Shaw, Frank P. 
Walsh, William H. Taft, John Dewey, Franklin K 
Lane, H. L. Gantt, and a score of others. 

Little, Brown & Co.’s September issues, announced 
for the nineteenth, include: “The Cradle of the War,” 
by H. Charles Woods; “George Westinghouse: His 
Life and Achievements,” by Francis E. Leupp; 
“Nervousness: Its Causes, Treatment and Prevention,” 
by Dr. L. E. Emerson; “Nerves and the War,” y 
Annie Payson Call; “Little Theater Classics,” by 
Samuel A. Eliot, Jr.; “My Chinese Days,” by Gulielma 
F. Alsop; and two novels—“Our Admirable Betty,” 
by Jeffery Farnol, and “The Zeppelin’s Passenger,” by 
E. Phillips Oppenheim. 

Doubleday, Page & Co., who recently announced 
a new volume of verse by Rudyard Kipling, “Geth- 
semane,” now announce from the same pen @ 
volume of letters purporting to have been written 
by an East Indian serving in France. The latter 
will be called “The Eyes of Asia.” The Doubleday, 
Page autumn list also includes: “The Love Letters 
of Anne Gilchrist and Walt Whitman,” edited by 
Thomas B. Harned; “The Future of German l- 
dustrial Exports,” by S. Herzog; and A 
Morgenthau’s account of his experiences in Turkey, 
which has been running in “The World’s Work.” 

Mlle. Marguerite Clement, who last year lectured 
in the eastern and central states on the teaching of 
French language, will return to this country for at 
other tour about November 1. Meanwhile she reports 
that the French Public Board of Education is maki 
up a large list of French boys and girls of about high 
school age willing to correspond with American boys 
and girls who are studying French. It is - 
that teachers of French in American public and pt 
vate schools call this opportunity to the attention of 
their pupils. Mlle. Clement will bring the French 
list with her to America and be prepared to 
correspondents to those who are interested. She may 
be addressed in care of Miss Mabel Ury, 26 Pember- 
ton Square, Boston. 

As a result of interest roused in France by Mile. 
Clement’s visit of last year a number of young wome? 
have applied to her for openings to teach French in 
the United States. These include several holders 
the highest university grades (Agrégées), who 
expect to teach in colleges, and others com in 
places in high schools and private schools. a 
schools that may now be interested in this matter 
write to Mile. Marguerite Clement, 4 Impasse Jouven- 
cal, Versailles, France (until October 19) pa 
Office National des Universités, 96 Bouleva 
pail, Paris. 
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E have issued during the ‘last few 
W rronths the following Catalogues, 
which will be sent free on application. 
In writing, please specify by number 


which are wanted. 
The Medlicott Library. On Anglo-Saxon, 

hea Early English Language, Literature, Antiqui- 
ties, and Histo: esiastical Law, Ritual, 
and History, eraldry, Lives of the Re- 
formers, Public Records, Topography, No- 
menciature, etc. 53 pp., 1036 titles. 

No. 122. General Americana, including books on the 
Indians, Colonial Houses, the Revolution, 
New d, French and Indian Wars, etc. 
58 pp., 1066 titles. 

No. 123. Rare and choice books in fine bindings. 21 


p., 215 titles. 
No. 124. Beccalogics and Town Histories, containing 
No. 125, Autographs. 


Genealogies. 138 pp., 3005 titles. 
65 pp., 2977 titles. 

No. 126. Sets: Arts and Crafts, First Editions, Art, 
Illustrations of the 60’s, Nature Books, 
—_ Roman Catholic Books, Archi- 

tecture, Classics, Reference Works, Private 
Book Club Publications. 49 pp., 1130 titles. 


GOODSPEED’S BOOKSHOP, ®25%" 














Se Ra YAO pee nd Pepto’ 
1% Fifth Avenue, New York (Established 1905) 
RATES AND FULL INFORMATION WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST 








THE NEW YORK BUREAU OF REVISION 


Thirty-eighth Year. Letters or CriTICisM, ExPerRT 
Revision or MSS. Advice as to publication Address 


DR. TITUS M. COAN, 424 W. 119th St., New York City 











BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, PRINTS. Catalogues Free. 
RATEINGON, 97 Sunderland Road, Forest Hill, LONDON, ENG. 








I wish to buy any books or pamphlets printed 
in America before 1800 


© GERHARDT, 25 West 42d St., New York 
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IS NOW ON SALE AT THE 
BETTER§NEWSSTANDS : 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE 


AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN 
FOUNDATION 


25 West 45TH Street, New York 


THE SCANDINAVIAN CLASSICS 


I. COMEDIES BY HOLBERG. Three 
sparkling plays by the first great mod- 
ern in Scandinavia. 


Il. POEMS BY TEGNER. “Frithjof’s 
Saga” and other poems of lyric beauty. 


Ill. POEMS AND SONGS BY BJORN- 
STJERNE BJORNSON. The verses 
that won the author his title of “Nor- 
way’s Beating Heart.” 


IV. MASTER OLOF. Strindberg’s great 
national-religious drama with a hero 
as strong as Ibsen’s Brand, but more 
human than he. 


V. THE PROSE EDDA OF SNORRI 
STURLUSON. Mythical tales of the 
North by a master of Old Norse prose. 


VI. MODERN ICELANDIC PLAYS. 
Sigurjénsson’s “Eyvind of the Hills,” 
a drama of an outlaw and the noble 
woman who shares his exile, together 
with the author's earlier work, “The 
Hraun Farm.” 


VII. MARIE GRUBBE. A Lapy or THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. A character 
sketch on a rich and colorful back- 
ground, by Denmark’s greatest word 
painter, J. P. Jacobsen. 


ARNLJOT GELLINE.  Bjérnson’s 
verse romance of the outlawed giant 
who came to serve King Saint Olaf. 


IX. ANTHOLOGY OF SWEDISH 
LYRICS. From 1750 to 1915. Col- 
lected and translated in the original 
meters with an introduction by Charles 
Wharton Stork. 


Each volume complete. Price $1.50 net. 


NOTE—Selma Lagerléf’s “Giésta Berling” 
will be published in October. 


VIII. 
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LisT OF NEW BOOKS 


[The following list, containing 58 titles, includes 
books received by Tue D1at since its last issue.] 


THE WAR 


The Desert Campaigns. 4 W. T. Massey.  Illus- 
trated, 12mo, 174 pages. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 
ymeoetan on the French Front. By BHdward R. 
ee lustrated, 12mo, 243 pages. Britton Pub- 

lishing Co. $1.35. 
Over the Seas for Uncle Sam. By Blaine Sterne. Illus- 
promt, 12mo, 250 pages. ritton Publishing Co. 


The Victims’ Return. Noélle Roger. 12mo, 134 pages. 
Houghton Mifflin 4 $1. - 


FICTION 

Our Admirable Betty. 7 = Jeff ee 12mo, 371 
pages. Little, Brown 
Harbor Tales Down North. By —— Duncan. Ilus- 


a 12mo, 282 pages. Fleming H. Revell Co. 


Battles Royal Down North. By Norman Duncan. Iilus- 
Sian 12mo, 269 pages. Fleming H. Revell Co. 
y Request. By BHdna Ferber. 12mo, 3066 
pages. "Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.40. 
Unele Abner ne Mysteries. By Melville Davisson 
Post. 12mo, 343 pages. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 
POETRY 
Anthology of Swedish Restos: ee By Charles 
Wharton Stork. 12mo, 265 The American- 
Scandinavian Foundation. 
16mo, 3038 pages. 


War Verse. By Frank. Foxcroft. 
Thomas Y. Co. $1.25. 

Child a" Cheer. By Evaleen Stein. Illustrated, 

pages. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.25. 

Over Here. By Edgar A. Guest. 12mo, 188 pages. Reill 
& Britton’ Co." $1.25. if 

Jevons Block. By Kate Buss. Illustrated, 12mo, 53 
pages. Four s Co. $1. 

Visions of Home. r ee 2 Harold Wright. 12mo, 27 
pages. The Mid 

The War pes. By Sound I — le. i12mo, 23 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 50 c . — 

aie be TE 

The Joys of Being a By Winifred Kirkland. 
12mo, 282 pages. je.” Houghton fiin Co. $1.50. 

Du Teanscendentelteme Considere sous son As 
Social. By William Girard. S8vo, 226 pages. ni- 
versity of California Press. Paper, $1. 

Shakespeare et L’ By Henry Arthur gous. 
(Les a mong ritanniques zt Amexteaine: 3 5.) 
Frontis 12mo, a pages. C. RF 


Paris. 

Américain. By Stephen eae, (Les Ca- 
hiers Britanniques et Américains: No. 3.) Frontis- 
co 2 ws R pages. .C. Georges-Bazile, Paris. 


Paper, 1 


THE ARTS 


Essays in the Study of Sienese Painting. By Bernard 
Berenson. Illustrated, 12mo, 112 pages. ° Frederic 
Fairchild Sherman. $3.65. 

—e' the Missouri Artist. By Fern 
bo Rusk, Ph.D. Illustrated, 12mo, 135 pages. 
Hugh Stephens Co. Limited Edition. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCE 


Early English Adventurers in the East. By Arnold 
right. ae A edition. 8vo, 331 pages. E. P. 


Dutton & Co. 
Further Indiscretions. By a Woman of No Importance. 
Illustrated, 8vo, 354 pages. E. P. Dutton @ Co, $5. 
Court and Diplomacy in Austria and Germany: What 
I Know. By Countess Olga Leutrum. Tilustrated, 
8vo, 284 pages. J. B. Lippincott Co. $3.50. 


trated by the 
, 188 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. §$3. 
One of Them. orth H 

ut 4 BE teahed 8vo, 333 pages. 


— 


POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY AND ECONOMICg 


National Self-Government: Its Growth and 
ey Ramsay Muir. 8vo, 312 pages. Henry Bayt 


Departmental 
bert R. Ellingwood. 
Co. $2.50. 

The Government of the British Empire. By Edward 
_ Maps. 8vo, 369 pages. Little, Brown & (, 


Codperation in State Government, 
12mo, 300 pages. tt 


Ireland. By Francis Hackett. 12mo, 404 pages 
Huebsch. $2, ae 

The Responsible State. By Franklin Hen laa 
12mo, 108 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. y 

Stakes of the War. By jatioce Stoddard 2 Glens 
Frank. Maps. 8vo, 377 pages. The Century (), 


Britain After the Peace. By Brougham Villiers 
249 pages. B. P. Button &'Co. tao = 

Syria: An Economic Survey. By Dr. Arthur 
oS 92 pages. Provisional Zionist Cor 

President Wilson and the Moral Aims of the War, 
Frederick Lynch. 12mo, 124 pages. Tienite # 
Revell Co. Paper. 

La Paix par la Diplomatie? Texte Integral des Den 
Lettres au Daily by ce avec de Nouvelle 
Declarations. Ce Yanade terait une Victoire Esers- 
sante. B ert adowne. 12mo, 24 pages, ¢ 
Georges- Paris. Paper, 0 fr. 50. 

Le Paix @’un Moca Raisonnable. By H. G. Wes 
12mo, 8 pages. C. Georges-Bazile, Paris. 0 f.% 

Crime Prevention. By Arthur Woods. Illustrated, 22m, 
124 pages. Princeton University Press. 1. 

The Theory of Environment. By Armin Hajman Kolker, 
— 12mo, 103 pages. George Banta Publishing 

0. 
Girls’ Clubs: Their O tion and Management. y 
Helen J. Ferris. Illustrated, 12mo, 383 pages. B 
Dutton’ & Co. $2. 

Women as Sex Vendors. By R. B. Tebies ot avs 
- aaa 16mo, 58 pages. Charles H. Kerr Co, 
¢ 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


Psycho da the Day’s Work. 
"s wit. Bro, 388 pages. Charles Scribner's Se Sons. se 


The ‘ssn of Life. rf FitzGerald Broad. 12mo, it 


pages. Brentano. 
Social Antagonisms. By Arland D. Weeks. 12m0, # 
pages. A. C. McClurg & Co. 60 cts. 

The Oregon Missions. By he James W. Basford. 
12mo, 311 pages. The Abingdon Press. $1. 
Old Truths and New Facts. By Chars 3 Ge 

D.D. 12mo, 223 pages. Fleming H. Revell Co. 13 
William Herbert Perry Faunce. 


= te. * 0 Abtegion nag #1. 


12mo, 188 pages. 
The New Testament Manuscripts Freer Caley 
tion. Part II: The Washington afanuscri riot 


Epistles of Paul. By Henry A. 
trated, 4to, 86 pages. I enTy tien Co 1 


The Shorter Bible: The New Testament. Translated sm 
Charies Foster Kent. 16mo, 305 past 


a Sons. 
and the New Testament. >». 
Harry C. Sheld Sheldon. Tomo. 155 pages. The 


. By Baws 
Pres. 


don 
The Rural 
L. Earp. 
7 cts. 
The Great Expectancy. By Margaret Prescott Moniag® 
16mo, 38 pages. BE. P. Dutton & Co, 35 cts. 


REFERENCE AND MISCELLANEOUS 
The Motor 
8. 


alr pa the Comm 
12mo, 144 pages. The 


Truck an Aid to Business Profits, 7 
. Norton. "Tilustrated, Svo, 509 pages. iw 


Shaw Co. oe 
Dictionary Terms. By Baward 8 Teena Crowell 
iustrated, = pages. 


0. 
Heart of Euro Ralph Adams Cram. Ilustealeh 
Svo, $25 pages. a a4 Scribner's Sons. hee 


Frank Crane’s Cowes of oy ro 
“Pheodore Allen. 12mo, 96 paces Frank 

Allen. $1. 16-190 
Ch University: The President’ Revert, t. 
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Are You Reading Our National Quarterly ? 


THE 


YALE 
REVIEW 


Edited by WILBUR CROSS 


3 


for October 


THE NEW UNITED STATES By Albert Bushnell Hart 
War changes, present and future 


AMERICAN AND BRITON By John Galsworthy 
Their differences and common interests 


REIMS CATHEDRAL By Ralph Adams Cram 
A master-builder’s description of it as it is to-day and 
plea for its permanent sanctification 


JAPAN’S DIFFICULT POSITION By K. K. Kawakami 
Her peculiar problems and attitude toward America 


THE WAR NOVELS By Katharine Fullerton Gerould 
A clever yet sympathetic discussion 


THE REVOLUTION IN FARMING By E. G. Nourse 
Modern codperative business methods in our food pro- 
duction 


FALLACIES OF WAR FINANCE By G. Reinold Noyes 
How taxation and bonds should pay for the War 


TANKS : By Henry Seidel Canby 
LITERARY PAPERS by Wilbur Cross and Edward M. 
Chapman, and POEMS by Alfred Noyes, Grace Hazard 
Conkling, Karle Wilson Baker, Sara Teasdale, Etc. 


SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 





To THE YALE REVIEW, 
New Haven, Conn. 


Sirs:—Please find enclosed for $2.50, f hich send me The Yale Review (quarterly) begin- 
ning with October, 1918, cn bag FREE, xene of “War  eesnd from the Yale fovien” * 


Name 





Add 
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READY SEPTEMBER 26th 


HOME FIRES IN FRANCE 


DOROTHY CANFIELD 
Author of THE BENT TWIG 


This book is fiction written in France out of a lifelong familiarity with the French and two 
years’ intense experience in war work in France. It is a true setting-forth of and 
experiences, French and American, under the influences of war. It tells what the war has done 
to the French people at home. In a recent letter, the author said: “What I write is about such 
very well-known conditions to us that it is hard to remember it may be fresh to you, but it is 
so far short of the actual conditions that it seems pretty pale, after all.” 


“The finest work of fiction produced from an Afnerican by the war.”—Prof. Wm. Lyon Phelps, 


ale. ' 

“Of all the stories that have come to us from war-stricken France, we have not read any to 
compare with this. . . Beyond all doubt the most touching and inspiring human documents you 
could ever read. Each one is a masterpiece and each one is based on actual facts that have come 
under the author's personal notice. Only the names and locations have been altered."—Th 
Pictorial Review. $135 net” 


JUNGLE PEACE 


WILLIAM BEEBE 


This volume is largely made up of the articles with which Mr. Beebe has delighted Aflontic 
readers. It is a book of science and a book of’ travel. It will appeal to the layman as W. K 
Hudson, John Burroughs, or Thoreau appeals, and to the scientist for its sound observation in 
new fields. Illustrated from photographs, $175 net 


One continuous chuckle—J\ [_ [f A IN ZAR — one continuott chuck 


J. FRANK DAVIS 


“Almanzar” is the story of a colored house-boy down in “San Antone,” of his “white folks,” 
and of negro octets in the Texas city as Almanzar knows it. He is a modern negro inter- 
preted lovingly, kindly, and as a human being in a story full of delicious “cullud” humor. Al 
manzar’s amorous adventures—he was always having a new “lady”—furnish part of the fun, and 
his combination of childlike trust and native shrewdness furnish more. The book is one com 
tinuous chuckle. With frontispiece, $1.00 nat 


CORNHUSKERS OUTCASTSIN 
CARL SANDBURG BEULAH LAND 


Author of Cu1caco Poems By 


Carl Sandburg’s first book, “Chicago Poems,” ROY HELTON 
placed its author well to the front in the rank of , as 
contemporary poets of the modern school. In Roy Helton is a Southern mountaineer come § 
“Cornhuskers,” Mr. Sandburg is concerned less to Northern cities with a true eye for the hana 
with the city and more with the Prairie which nature in their crowded life. | He writes ol & 
will be “here when the cities are gone,” and there beggars and millionaires, shop girls and “ladies,” . 
is evident in this work a stronger lyric note than honest folk and thieves, the here 
in the earlier volume. $1.30 net after. 


or HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, ‘iw'Tint'rt |p 
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